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KXC'KLLKNCY,  1)K.  IIEUNANDO  SI 
I’RKSIPENT  OK  HOl.IVl.V 


TOWAltl)  the  end  nf  (ho  year  Ih'J"),  at  the  conelusion  of  the 
lon^  and  imposing  series  of  national  festivals  and  eoininemo- 
rative  eereinonies  with  which  the  liepuhlie  of  Bolivia  cele¬ 
brated  the  first  centenary  of  its  national  independence,  the 
Bolivian  people  turned  their  attention  to  the  election  of  a  new 
President  for  the  Constitutional  period  1920  to  1930,  the  successful 
candidate  being  Dr.  Hernando  Siles,  who  assumed  the  duties  of  his 
elevated  position  January  10,  1920. 

The  new  President  of  Bolivia  first  saw  the  light  of  day,  August  5, 
1881,  in  the  historic  city  of  Sucre,  so  named  in  honor  of  the  great 
Liberator-Patriot  Mariscal  Sucre,  his  parents  being  Don  Adolfo  Siles 
and  Dona  Remedios  Reyes  de  Siles  botli  members  of  well-known  old 
Bolivian  families.  He  obtained  his  education  in  the  schools  and 
colleges  of  his  native  city,  graduating  with  honors  from  the  historic 
University  of  San  Francisco  Javier  with  the  title  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  to  which  was  added  later  that  of  Doctor  of  Laws  and  Political 
Economy,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  190.5. 

The  next  few  years  were  devoted  by  Doctor  Siles  to  the  exercise 
of  his  profession  in  Sucre.  It  was  not  until  1911  that  he  removed 
to  La  Paz,  there  to  occupy  until  1917  the  responsible  position  of 
head  of  the  Faculty  of  Civil  Law  and  Justice.  During  the  greater 
part  of  this  time  he  also  served  as  chief  official  in  the  Ministry*  of 
Justice.  In  1918  he  returned  to  Sucre  to  assume  the  duties  of  Rector 
of  the  University  of  San  Francisco  Javier,  a  position  he  was  still 
holding  when  elected  President  of  the  Republic. 
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Doctor  Silcs  has  been  for  years  a  recognized  authority  on  the 
subject  of  law,  both  national  and  international,  having  been  named 
Honorary  Professor  in  the  S<-hool  of  Law  *)f  the  University  of 
('hu(|uisaca,  at  which  time  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Senate  to 
prepare  tlie  History  and  durisprudence  of  tlie  Parliamentary  Law  of 
Bolivia.  In  addition,  Doctor  Siles  is  tlic  author  of  a  number  of 
important  legal  works,  notably  El  CodUjo  Civil,  El  C6di<jo  Penal, 
and  El  P raced imiento  Civil,  the  last  named  having  been  published, 
with  comment  ami  concordance,  in  the  city  of  La  Paz  after  a  voyage 
to,  and  a  lengthy  stay  in  Chile,  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  his 
knowledge  of  the  legal  codes  of  that  country. 

The  Ik’LLETix  takes  pleasure  in  presenting  its  respectful  greetings 
to  the  new  Chief  Executive  of  Bolivia,  together  with  its  best  wishes 
for  the  fullest  measure  of  success  in  his  administration. 


HIS  Excellency,  Dr.  {Salvador  CastriUo,  the  new  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Nicaragua 
in  the  United  States  who,  on  January  5,  1926,  presented 
his  credentials  to  the  White  House,  is  in  no  sense  a  stranger 
to  the  social  and  diplomatic  circles  of  Washington,  having  in  1911 
occupied  for  the  space  of  two  A'ears  the  same  elevated  position  he  now 
occupies. 

Doctor  Castrillo  is  a  descendant,  on  both  the  paternal  and  maternal 
sides,  of  distinguished  Spanish  families  who  settled  in  Central  America 
long  prior  to  the  epoch  of  independence.  His  preliminary  studies 
were  achieved  in  the  local  schools  of  Managua,  the  capital  of  Nicara-- 
gua,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  went  to  Switzerland  there  to  enter 
the  Univei-sity  of  Geneva,  from  which  he  was  graduated  several  years 
later  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  and  of  political  sciences. 

Shortly  after  his  graduation  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  did  some 
post  graduate  work,  so  that  it  was  not  until  some  years  later  that  he 
entered  the  diplomatic  service  of  his  country,  his  first  appointment 
being  as  minister  to  the  United  States.  From  Washington,  Doctor 
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(’astrillo  was  sent  in  the  same  capacity  to  France,  later  to  Spain, 
and  still  latw  to  Belgium,  where  he  remained  until  1917,  when  he 
returned  to  Nicaragua  to  assume  the  portfolio  of  Secretary  of  State. 

In  1920  Doctor  Fast rillo  was  elected  senator  from  the  Department 
of  Managua,  a  position  which  he  continued  to  hold  until  he  became 
President  of  the  Nicaraguan  Congress.  In  192:1  he  acted  as  chief  of 
the  (\)mniission  on  Boundaries  between  Nicaragua  and  Honduras, 
and  later  he  served  successively  as  Secretary  of  Foreign  Belations. 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  and  consulting  jurist  to  the  Government. 
He  also  served  at  one  time  as  consul  of  Brazil  in  Nicaragua. 

Doctor  (’astrillo  has  not  only  distinguished  himself  in  diplomacy 
ami  statesmanship,  hut  in  the  world  of  letters,  being  the  author  of 
several  important  publications  in  the  French  language.  He  has  also 
founded  and  directed  three  Nicai-aguan  dailies. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Cnion  takes  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  present  its  most  respectful  greetings  to  Doctor 
('astriUo,  together  with  its  most  earnest  good  wishes  for  ai  jdeasant 
and  successful  staiy  in  Waishington. 


WITH  widening  knowledge  it  becomes  evident  that  no 
great  human  problem  can  he  solved  without  intimate 
understanding  both  of  what  is  hai)pening  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  at  one  and  the  same  time  and  of  the 
historical  steps  involved  in  the  develo|)ment  of  present  situations. 
Study  of  the  growth  or  evolution  of  these  conditions  or  ideas  may  he 
recognizetl  merely  as  representing  st)me  one  of  the  sid)jects  umler 
which  inhu'ination  is  classified,  such  as  economics,  sociology,  govern¬ 
ment,  etc.  From  another  j)oint  of  view  this  successional  aspect  of 
events  is  the  special  field  of  historical  research  having  as  its  peculiar 
function  the  interpretation  of  facts  relating  to  development. 

Historical  research  has  therefore  become  one  of  the  most  important 
means  of  obtaining  a  satisfactory  perspective  in  examining  many 
major  (juestions  touching  human  relations  of  to-day.  Through  it 
we  secure  a  better  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  materials  with 
which  we  deal  and  an  idea  of  the  movement  of  affairs  leading  into 
the  future.  This  view  of  many  problems  becomes  particularly  im¬ 
portant  as  it  visualizes  in  some  measure  the  trend  of  those  move¬ 
ments  of  such  magnitude  and  of  such  slow  operation  that  we  can 
control  them  or  accommodate  ourselves  to  them  only  through  effort 
extending  over  periods  which  are  relatively  long  compared  with 
human  life. 

From  a  practical  point  of  view  we  have  become  accustomed  to 
considering  as  important  only  those  things  which  are  immediate 
in  space  or  in  time.  We  know  now'  that  determination  of  events  in 
the  near  future  may  he  dependent  upon  circumstances  originating 
in  relatively  distant  regions  and  in  remote  time.  As  an  illustration: 
It  is  possible  that  the  political  situation  in  the  United  States 
within  the  next  four  years  will  he  determined  by  the  financial  status 
of  a  large  group  of  our  population  engaged  in  occupations  directly 

'  Presented  (or  inclusion  in  the  program  of  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  held  at  Lima, 
Peru,  December,  1924. 
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dependent  upon  ajjrieulture,  the  character  of  tlie  crops  may  depend 
upon  wliat  we  choose  to  consider  exceptional  weather  conditions,  the 
state  of  the  earth’s  atmosphere  fiuidin*;  the  weather  may  be  due  to 
minute  hut  determinative  influences  arisiii'i  from  variation  in  the 
radiation  of  the  sun,  and  the  variations  in  the  sun  may  he  attrihutahlc 
to  little  understood  jdiysical  changes  within  that  body.  The  his¬ 
torical  study  of  such  changes  in  the  sun  would  he  one  of  the  factors 
necessary  for  understanding  of  the  physical  process  involved.  Such 
study  might  make  it  possible  to  obtain  some  understanding  of  the 
future  of  the  sun,  of  our  weather,  and  of  all  that  is  dependent  upon 
it. 

In  the  investigation  of  practically  all  human  problems,  whether 
they  represent  ([uestions  of  economics  or  ])olitics,  or  touch  the  study 
of  purely  physical  phenomena  in  ancient  history,  we  commonly  face 
the  necessity  also  of  securing  data  from  a  wide  range  of  localities  be¬ 
fore  ultimate  interpretation  is  obtained.  When  it  is  the  historical 
aspect  of  a  (piestion  that  is  considered,  the  complication  of  relations 
and  interlocking  influences  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  length 
t)f  time  involved.  For  example,  it  is  possible  to  conduct  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  investigation  of  the  archaeological  history  of  the  Maya 
people  of  middle  American  through  study  of  one  site  or  city,  but  it 
would  be  futile  to  attempt  any  complete  interpretation  of  this 
history  without  a  wide  range  of  information  touching  at  least  the 
history  of  the  whole  middle  j)ortion  of  the  .Vinerican  Continent. 

According  to  the  subject  that  otie  may  be  considering,  the  world 
may  he  classified  in  regions  or  provinces  in  which  there  is  relative 
uniformity  or  unity  in  historical  process.  As  now  ilivided  in  political 
or  national  units,  we  may  find  little  correspondence  between  the 
boundaries  of  national  units  and  those  provinces  denoting  relative 
unity  in  history.  In  consiilering  the  greater  questions  of  historical 
research  the  record  in  the  region  occupied  hy  any  one  nation  is 
therefore  freiiuently  interpretahle  largely  by  that  available  in  the 
territory  of  other  nations,  and  the  cooperation  of  students  in  these 
neighboring  countries  is  necessary  for  understanding  of  the  history 
of  the  whole  region  or  any  of  its  parts. 

In  a  general  way  this  is  now  the  situation  for  the  American 
Continent.  No  area  and  no  national  unit  is  historically  complete 
in  itself.  The  United  States  must  cooperate  with  Canada  and 
Mexico  in  order  to  write  the  story  of  its  floras,  its  faunas,  or  its 
people. 

The  fact  of  separate  national  units  with  boumlaries  having  little 
relation  to  unity  in  historical  process  places  upon  each  nation  two 
kinds  of  duties  relative  to  study  of  the  problems  of  history  with 
which  it  may  be  concerned: 
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(1)  Eacli  nation  carries  the  wliole  responsibility  for  guardianship 
of  all  data  or  records  within  its  territorial  limits.  Such  guardian¬ 
ship  concerns  both  those  things  which  have  to  <lo  with  general  (pies- 
tions  touching  wider  regions  including  several  units.  Inasmuch  as 
understanding  of  certain  general  (piestions  of  history  can  he  solved 
only  by  aid  of  data  secured  from  several  national  areas,  each  nation 
has  a  moral  obligation  to  the  others  to  protect  whatever  is  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  them,  and  should  at  the  same  time  hold  other  nations 
responsible  for  what  they  possess  which  is  of  importance  in  the  study 
of  its  own  problems.  (2)  The  ultimate  understanding  of  much 
that  is  of  lirst  importance  in  history  depends  upon  the  cooperation 
of  each  nation  with  other  peoj)les  in  the  working  out  of  all  problems 
of  mutual  interest — both  in  the  investigation  which  is  in  its  own 
territory  and  in  that  which  bears  upon  the  same  (questions  but  is 
in  other  areas. 

If  each  nation  accepts  both  the  obligation  to  protect  its  records 
and  the  opportunity  to  cooperate  in  the  stutly  of  historical  (luestions 
to  which  it  is  in  a  peculiarly  favorable  jiosition  to  contribute,  we  will 
be  able  to  secure  the  interpretations  of  history  so  urgently  needed 
for  use  in  the  study  of  many  dillicult  human  problems. 

In  a  study  of  the  Americas  we  find  no  marked  e.xception  from 
aj)plication  of  the  abstract  ])rinciples  relating  to  cooperation  in 
historical  research  considered  in  precetling  jxuTions  of  this  paper. 
Wliether  we  are  concerned  with  the  progress  of  events  relating  to  gen¬ 
eral  international  ([uestions  or  with  matters  of  more  limited  scope,  it 
is  almost  invariably  true  that  the  interpretation  we  seek  is  obtain¬ 
able  only  through  examination  of  a  great  number  of  factors  touching 
many  peoples.  Nor  do  these  principles  differ  in  the  degree  of  their 
application  as  between  periods  appro.ximating  the  present  and  times 
representing  remote  ages.  Their  significance  is  again  similar  whether 
wc  are  touching  the  meaning  of  economic  principles  of  immediate 
interest  or  what  may  seem  like  less  practical  human  interests  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  art  of  aesthetics  of  long  vanished  civilizations. 

As  illustration  of  the  interweaving  of  influences,  we  find  the 
history  of  economic  development  of  southern  United  States  inextri¬ 
cably  interwoven  with  that  of  England,  Spain,  and  France.  It  is 
related  closely  to  the  origin  and  growth  of  practically  every  American 
nation  on  both  the  northern  and  southern  continents.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  Southern  States  of  the 
United  States  had  its  intimate  relation  on  the  one  hand  to  Africa 
and  on  the  other  to  the  history  of  the  North  Atlantic  States  from 
which  it  was  later  excluded.  The  interesting  series  of  cultural  stages 
represented  in  the  archaeology  of  New  Mexico  and  California  on 
the  one  hand  require  the  close  cooperation  of  investigators  in  the 
Republic  of  Mexico  on  the  other  side. 
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Without  assuming  that  our  American  history  lias  as  its  function 
the  interpretation  of  present  and  future  conditions,  it  becomes 
merely  a  means  for  the  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  curiosity,  and  can 
teach  only  hy  analogy.  Given  the  idea  of  continuity  or  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  cause  and  effect,  this  history  does  not  merely  accumulate 
facts.  It  becomes  a  contributor  to  the  definition  of  laws  or  modes 
of  procedure  in  affairs  or  conditions  of  environment  touching  existing 
human  life.  The  fact  that  certain  great  civilizations  rose,  blossomed, 
and  withered  in  ancient  America  would  actually  he  a  matter  of  little 
or  no  concern  to  the  people  of  to-day  were  there  not  reason  to  believe 
that  the  tlevelopment  of  these  civilizations  may  teach  us  something 
regarding  both  the  nature  of  man’s  relation  to  his  environment  in 
these  regions  and  the  trend  of  human  organization  under  conditions 
different  from  those  which  have  governed  its  growth  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

IJy  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  great  civilizations  which  have  most 
definitely  influenced  the  progress  of  modern  life  have  originated  in 
the  Old  World,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  neglect  the  abundant 
historical  materials  reprt^ented  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
American  Gontinent.  lint  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  we  have 
come  to  realize  the  true  nu*aning  of  world  history,  and  to  undei’stand 
that  even  in  Europe  and  Asia  the  events  upon  which  our  attention 
has  bet*n  focuseil  reprt'sent  only  a  small  part  of  the  story  of  the  growth 
and  progress  of  mankind.  It  is  probably  true  that  coming  genera¬ 
tions  will  look  more  and  more  to  the  story  of  the  Americas  as  playing 
an  important  role  in  furnishing  materials  needed  for  interpretation 
of  the  nature  and  method  of  growth  of  human  organization. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  regarding  the  great  importance  of  securing 
from  the  records  of  history  and  prehistory  available  in  America 
every  particle  of  evidence  which  may  be  useful  in  the  interpnding 
of  the  story  of  this  region  as  a  whole.  The  mutual  understanding 
and  support  of  all  the  interi‘sts  and  ptH)ples  involved  in  this  study  will 
ultimately  give  to  each  investigation  and  to  each  locality  the  largest 
possible  measure  of  result.  The  furtherance  of  such  a  relation  will 
of  necessity  involve  that  close  friendship  and  cooperation  so  essential 
to  success  in  all  major  human  endeavors.  It  will  not  necessarily 
imply  elaborate  organization  or  the  devotion  of  great  energy  to  the 
preparation  of  plans.  The  essentials  are:  First,  a  clear  view  of  the 
philosophic  significance  of  the  subject  and  the  wider  scope  of  the 
field;  and,  second,  intensive  effort  in  the  development  of  specific 
projects  in  the  different  countries,  each  pitH;e  of  work  being  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  light  of  its  importance  for  understanding  of  the  larger 
problems. 


By  Hkn'ky  Grattax  Doyle 


Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  George  Washington  Unirersity 
Corresponding  member,  Hispanic  Society  of  America. 

SPAIN  iind  the  other  Spanish-speaking  countries  liave  always 
liad  a  marked  appeal  to  Americans,  and  no  outline  of  Spanish 
studies  in  the  United  States  would  be  complete  without  at 
least  a  passing  reference  to  some  of  our  hest-remembered  men 
of  the  letters  of  the  past — Prescott,  Irving,  Ticknor,  Longfellow, 
Lowell,  Howells,  John  Hay,  and  others  whose  interest  in  Spanish 
history,  literature  or  folklore  bore  fruit  in  works  of  enduring  interest 
and  charm.  The  Hispanic  world  is  now  receiving  more  attention  than 
ever  before;  hooks  of  travel  and  description,  and  of  fine  and  applied 
arts  and  architecture,  dealing  with  Spain  and  Spanish  America  ap¬ 
pear  at  fretpient  intervals,  and  the  economic  and  political  importance 
of  the  Spanish-speaking  countries  is  everywhere  recognized.  In  the 
field  of  Spanish  and  Spanish- American  history  the  United  States  can 
boast  of  a  group  of  distinguished  scholars:  Lummis,  Chapman,  Bol¬ 
ton,  Priestley,  Shepherd,  Merriman,  the  two  Robertsons,  and  others. 

It  is  ])rimarily  with  the  study  of  the  Spanish  language  and  litera¬ 
ture,  however,  that  we  are  to  deal. 

Undoubtedly  Spanish  was  taught  in  the  mission  schools  established 
in  Florida,  Louisiana,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  California,  while 
those  Territories  were  Spanish  possessions.  According  to  C.  H. 
Handschin,  in  his  “Teaching  of  Modern  Languages  in  the  United 
States,”^  there  was  a  professor  of  F'rench  and  Spanish  in  the  l^niversity 
of  Pennsylvania  as  early  as  1 7(56;  his  name  being  Paul  Fooks.  Claud- 
diiis  Berard  was  professor  of  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German 
at  Dickinson  College  from  1S14  to  ISKi;  despite  his  title,  it  is  not 
certain  that  he  actually  taught  Spanish. 

The  real  beginning  of  Spanish  studies  seems  to  have  been  at  Har¬ 
vard  University,  and  the  date  which  may  be  set  for  that  beginning 
is  18  Hi.  In  that  year  Abiel  Smith  bequeathed  to  the  university  the 
sum  of  $20,000  to  establish  the  “Smith  Professorship  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  Languages  and  Literatures  and  of  Belles-Lettres.” 
Writing  from  Gottingen,  where  he  was  a  student,  on  November  9 

'  Reprinted  from  the  Bulletin  of  Spanish  Studies  (Liverpool,  England)  with  revisions  by  the  author. 

•  Washington,  Government  Printing  OfBce,  1913. 
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of  that  year,  George  Ticknor,  to  whom  the  post  had  been  offered, 
first  mentions  tlie  subject  in  his  letters.  It  was  not  until  November 
6,  1817,  that  he  finally  accepted,  and  not  until  August  10,  1810,  that 
he  was  formally  inducted  into  his  professorships — for  there  were  two, 
the  “  Smith  Professorship  of  the  French  and  Spanish  Languages  and 
Literatures”  and  the  “College  Professorship  of  Belles-Lettres.” 
The  latter  chair  never  became  important  enough  to  interest  us  here; 
Ticknor’s  work  from  the  first  was  mainly  confined  to  the  direction  of 
all  instruction  in  the  modern  languages  and  to  the  lectures  on  the 
history  of  French  and  Spanish  literature  and  literary  criticism  that 
were  his  major  interest.  From  1819  until  his  resignation  in  1835  we 
find  him  engaged  upon  the  duties  of  his  professorship.  Occasionally 
he  lectured  upon  other  subjects  as  well:  Shakespeare,  for  instance, 
and  especially  Dante.  We  have  a  syllabus  of  his  lectures  on  Spanish 
literature,  puhli.shed  in  1823  for  the  u.se  of  his  students — the  frame¬ 
work,  as  it  were,  upon  which  he  was  to  build  that  monument  of 
Hispanic  studies  and  of  American  scholarship,  his  “History  of 
Spanish  Literature,”  published  in  1849. 

In  183()  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  who  had  been  from  1829  to 
1835  professor  of  modern  languages  at  Bowdoin  College,  succeeded 
to  the  Smith  professorship  at  Harvard.  In  1854  Longfellow  was 
succeeded  by  James  Russell  Ijowell,  who  held  the  chair  until  1891, 
the  last  five  years  as  professor  emeritus.  The  professorship  was  then 
vacant  until  1907,  when  it  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  J.  I).  M. 
Ford,  the  outstanding  American  Hispanist,  who  still  graces  it. 

We  can  not  leave  the  teaching  of  Spanish  at  Harvard  without 
mention  of  Francis  Sales,  instructor  in  Spanish  and  French  at  Har¬ 
vard  from  181(5  to  1854,  during  which  time  he  served  under  both 
Ticknor  and  Longfellow.  He  had  tutored  Ticknor  himself  in  French 
“and  a  little  Spanish”  as  early  as  1803.  Sales  had  a  genuine  love 
for  the  Spanish  language  and  for  Spanish  literature,  with  which  he 
had  become  ac(|uainted  as  an  hniffre  in  Spain  during  the  French 
revolution.  During  his  long  and  faithful  service  he  found  time  to 
prepare  some  of  our  earliest  textbooks  for  Spanish  classes,  including 
editions  of  Iriarte’s  Fdhulas  literarias;  Moratfn’s  El  si  de  las  ninas; 
La  Estrella  de  Sevilla;  Calderon’s  El  mdgico  prodigioso  and  El  principe 
constante;  the  Don  Quijote,  with  notes  based  on  those  of  Pellicer, 
Arrieta,  and  Clemencfn;  Moreto’s  El  desden  con  el  desden;  and  the 
('artas  marruecas  of  Cadalso,  together  with  selections  from  his  poems. 
Nor  should  we  overlook  his  “Bernardo  del  Carpio,  an  historical, 
chivalrous,  and  original  modern  Spanish  novel,  an  easy  and  interest¬ 
ing  book  for  beginners.”  Harvard  conferred  on  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  master  of  arts  in  1835. 

Handschin  places  the  beginning  of  Spanish  studies  in  some  of  the 
other  colleges  as  follows:  Yale,  1826;  Miami,  1827;  Columbia  Uni- 
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vorsity,  1830;  and  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (now  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity),  1830.  Other  institutions  provided  instruction  in  Spanish  soon 
after. 

In  secondary  schools  (aside  from  those  in  Spanish-speaking  terri¬ 
tory)  Spanish  appears  to  have  been  taught  in  some  of  the  “academies,” 
particularly  in  New  England,  as  early  as  the  thirties  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  this  connection  Handschin  mentions  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy  and  the  Lawrence  Academy  (Groton) ;  the  Edgehill  Semi¬ 
nary  (Princeton,  N.  J.)  introduced  Spanish  in  1835.  The  first  public 
school  to  introduce  Spanish  appears  to  have  been  the  English  High 
School  in  Boston,  which  provided  a  one-year  course  in  1852. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  only  in  isolated  instances  was  the  study 
of  Spanish — or,  indeed,  of  any  modem  foreign  language — a  required 
subject  of  study  either  in  secondar}'  schools  or  in  colleges.  Usually 
modem  languages  were  offered  as  “extras,”  and,  where  provided  in 
colleges  and  universities,  sometimes  did  not  even  count  in  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  (juantitative  requirements  for  the  bachelor’s  degree.  Mr. 
Handschin  quotes  the  following  from  a  graduate  of  Princeton  in  the 
class  of  1853,  apropos  of  the  condition  of  modem  language  study 
during  his  undei^raduate  days; 

There  is  another  defect  in  our  college  course  which  should  not  be  passed  by 
without  mentioning;  this  is  the  utter  neglect  into  w’hich  the  modern  languages 
have  fallen.  This  is  partly  on  account  of  the  students  and  partly  the  fault  of 
the  faculty.  An  accomplished  scholar  of  a  European  universitj'  would  have  a 
poor  opinion  of  a  man  boasting  of  a  collegiate  education  who  could  not  understand 
or  converse  in  anything  but  his  mother  tongue.  Besides,  from  the  nature  of  our 
population,  these  languages  are  no  longer  a  mere  accomplishment,  but  have 
become  an  absolute  necessity.  The  lawyer  in  any  of  our  large  cities,  the  visitor 
in  the  mixed  society  of  Washington,  or  the  traveler  in  Europe  alike  find  them  all- 
important.  ’Tis  true  the  faculty  hires  a  second-rate  teacher  at  a  low  salary  who 
will  give  lessons  in  two  or  three  different  languages  twice  a  week  to  all  that  choose 
to  attend!  The  idea  of  a  Dutchman  lisping  the  smooth,  sweet  accents  of  the 
Italian  or  French!  But  all  this  aside,  if  the  faculty  do  not  take  it  in  hand  seri¬ 
ously,  make  attendance  obligatory,  and  allow'  it  to  enter  into  the  regular  grades 
it  will  continue  to  l)e  neglected  and  to  l)e  looked  upon  as  of  no  importance.  *  *  ♦ 

Probably  this  is  a  reasonably  accurate  picture  of  the  state  of  modern- 
language  instmction  generally  at  about  the  mid-point  of  the  century; 
it  was  not  until  a  generation  later  that  the  modern  humanities  came 
to  be  recognized  as  an  essential  part  of  a  liberal  education — not  a 
mere  social  accomplishment.  We  can  not  spare  space  for  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  stmggle  to  obtain  this  recognition,  but  w'e  must  mention 
two  men  who  will  never  be  forgotten  by  students  of  the  modern 
languages  in  America;  Prof.  Edward  S.  Joynes  of  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  and  Prof.  A.  Marshall  Elliott  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  Joynes,  in  an  address  before  the  National  Education 
Association  in  1876,  advocated  “that  the  modern  languages  be  ele¬ 
vated  from  the  merely  tutorial  position  which  they  have  so  often 
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occupied  to  a  rank  and  dignity  in  our  liighcr  institutions  of  learning 
commensurate  with  tlieir  disciplinary  value,  thedr  literary  impor¬ 
tance,  and  their  intimate  rtdations  to  our  own  language,  history,  and 
Nation.”  This  call  undoubtedly  influenced  the  32  men  who  met 
during  the  ('hristmas  season  «)f  1SS3  and  formed  the  Modern  Lan¬ 
guage  Association  of  America,  an  organization  which  has  had  a  most 
important  role  in  the  development  of  instruction  and  research  in  the 
modern-language  held.  Professor  Elliott  was  a  pioneer  in  the  work 
of  putting  the  modern  languages  and  literatures  on  a  level  with  the 
older  subjects  in  graduate  instruction  leading  to  the  higher  degrees, 
and  in  the  founding  of  “Modern  Language  Notes.”  To  Joynes  and 
Elliott  and  their  devoted  associates  the  followers  of  the  modern 
humanities  owe  an  immense  debt  of  grateful  recognition. 

The  history  of  Spanish  now  reengages  our  attention.  With  mod¬ 
ern  studies  recognized  as  an  a])pro])riate  held  for  instruction  and 
research,  it  was  but  natural  that  the  attractions  of  the  Hispanic 
languages  and  literatures  should  be  realized  by  ])(*tential  scholars 
of  first-rate  ability.  With  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century 
American  scholarshij)  began  to  be  rejiresented  by  an  eminent  group 
of  Hispanists,  whose  names  must  be  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers; 
J.  1).  M.  Ford  of  Harvard,  Henry  K.  Lang  of  Yale,  Hugo  A.  Rennert 
of  the  University  (»f  Pennsj'lvania,  Fharles  Carroll  Marden  of  Johns 
Hopkins  (now  of  Princeton),  John  1).  Fitz-Gerald  of  Columbia 
(now  of  the  l^niversit}'  of  Illinois),  and  others.  These  scholars  were 
not  only  our  pioneers,  but  still  remain  the  outstanding  figures,  with 
some  additi(uis,  among  American  Hispanists.  All  of  them  have  made 
substantial  contributions  to  Hispanic  scholarship;  all  have  been 
successful  teachers,  and  teachers  of  teachers.  Of  Mr.  Ford  in  par¬ 
ticular,  it  may  be  said  that  he  has  a  most  jiotent  influence  on  Siianish 
and  general  Romance  studies  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  both 
personally  and  through  his  pujiils.  A  scholar  of  extraordinary 
cajiacity,  combining  unusual  enthusiasm  with  unusual  patience,  he 
has  been  an  inspiration  to  hundreds  who  have  sat  at  his  feet,  and 
can  count  among  his  former  pupils  many  scholars  and  teachers  not 
only  in  Spanish  but  also  in  the  other  Romance  languages.  His 
work  in  Old  Spanish  and  in  Spanish  literature  in  general,  has  received 
international  recognition;  he  is  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Royal 
Spanish  Academy,  and  not  long  ago  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
Docteur-es-Lettres  from  Toidouse.  Mr.  Lang,  now  Professor 
Emeritus,  is  a  philologist  of  established  reputation,  who  has  made 
important  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  early  Portuguese  and 
Galaico-Portuguese,  especially  the  Cancioneiro  del  Rey  D.  Denis 
and  the  Cancioneiro  Galleyo-Castelhano.  Mr.  Rennert  has  been  a 
tireless  original  investigator  since  1891  not  only  in  Spanish  but  in 
French  and  Italian  as  well.  A  bibliography  of  his  publications  issued 
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l)y  Ills  colleagues  in  commemoration  of  the  completion  of  his  thirtieth 
year  of  teaching  lists  more  than  a  hundred  titles.  Ilis  studies  in 
the  development  of  the  pastoral  romances,  in  the  lyric,  in  the  novel, 
and  ])articularly  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish  stage,  have  won  him 
world  recognition.  Ilis  life  of  I^ipe  de  Vega  and  his  “  History  of  the 
Spanish  Stage”  are  monumental  works.  He  has  been  a  teacher  of 
teachers  as  well  as  an  unusually  |>roductive  scholar. 

It  is  significant  that  the  men  who  are  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous 
of  our  younger  Hispanists,  J.  P.  Wickersham  Cra\^'ford  (University 
of  Pennsylvania)  and  Ralph  Harvard  Keniston,  are  pupils 
respectively  of  Mr.  Kcnncrt  and  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Crawford’s  unceas¬ 
ing  activity  in  the  field  of  early  Spanish  drama  is  well  known;  his 
works  on  the  pastoral  drama  and  on  the  Spanish  drama  before  Lope 
de  Vega  have  a  deservedly  high  reputation,  and  his  researches  are 
a  fitting  complement  to  those  of  his  great  teacher.  Mr.  Keniston, 
who  has  gone  from  Cornell  University  to  a  larger  o]>portunity  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  this  year,  is  an  authority  on  the  Italianate 
school,  particularly  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  and  has  made  contributions 
to  such  distinct  fields  as  the  influence  of  Dante  in  S{)anish  literature, 
the  bibliography  of  Spanish-American  history,  and  the  modern 
Spanish  novel.  His  critical  edition  of  the  works  of  Garcilaso  de  la 
Vega,  just  published,  complements  his  earlier  biography  of  the  poet, 
and  his  edition  of  the  Fuero  de  Guadalajara  stamps  him  as  one  of  the 
best  of  our  philologists.  Both  these  scholars  are  peculiarly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  present  tendency  in  Spanish  studies  here;  they 
combine  an  unflagging  interest  in  research  with  teaching  activity, 
and  do  not  disdain  to  contribute  to  the  literature  of  pedagogy  and 
methodology. 

To  return  to  our  pioneer  leaders:  Mr.  Marden  of  Princeton,  like 
the  others  of  the  group,  is  a  real  scholar  and  a  devoted  teacher. 
Patient,  industrious,  accurate,  inspired  by  a  profound  love  of  learn¬ 
ing,  his  recent  sojourn  in  Spain  has  yielded  important  new  material, 
the  publication  of  which  will  be  awaited  with  great  interest  by  those 
who  know  his  studies  in  Spanish-American  dialects  and  his  scholarly 
critical  editions  of  the  Poema.  de  Fenian  Gonzalez  and  the  Libro  de 
Apnlonio.  Mr.  Fitz-Gerald  has  been  a  versatile  and  i)roductive 
worker.  His  studies  in  Gonzalo  de  Bercco  and  in  the  versification 
of  the  cuuderna  via,  his  critical  edition  of  La  Vida  de  Santo  Dominf/o 
de  Silos,  his  attractive  book  of  travel  and  description,  “Rambles  in 
Spain,”  his  work  as  editor  of  texts  and  as  bibliographer,  alike  prove 
him  deserving  of  a  place  among  our  immortals.  We  must  not  fail 
to  mention  another  of  our  pioneers,  Karl  Pietsch,  now  Professor 
Emeritus  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  whose  recent  publication, 
“Spanish  Grail  Fragments,”  enhances  the  reputation  gained  by 
79470— 26t— Bull.  3 - 2 
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his  studios  in  the  Old  Spanish  versions  of  the  Disticha  Catonis. 
Mr.  Pietsoh  has  also  had  numerous  disciples  who  have  done  excellent 
work. 

Thus  far  we  have  dealt  primarily  with  the  more  advanced  fields 
of  instruction.  It  seems  apropos  at  this  point  to  mention  two  men 
who  have  had  a  considerable  influence  in  the  teaching  of  the  Spanish 
language  in  this  country,  the  late  William  Ireland  Knapp  and  the 
late  Marathon  Montrose  Ramsey.  Professor  Knapp  was  professor 
of  modem  languages  at  Yale  University  from  1879  until  1892;  his 
“Grammar  of  the  Modern  Spanish  Language,”  published  in  1882, 
was  one  of  the.  first  modern  textbooks.  He  also  edited  the  works 
of  Juan  Bosean  and  of  Diego  Hurtado  de  Mendoza  and  was  a  recog¬ 
nized  authority  on  one  of  the  most  unique  characters  of  English 
letters,  George  Borrow.  Professor  Ramsey  was  professor  of  Romance 
languages  at  Golumbian  University  (now  George  Washington 
Univei'sity)  from  1890  until  1901;  he  wrote  a  number  of  articles  on 
Spanish-American  literature  and  produced  a  Spanish  grammar, 
‘A  Textbook  of  Modern  Spanish,”  (1894)  which  is  generally  reganled 
as  the  best  reference  grammar  of  the  Spanish  language  yet  published 
in  English. 

It  is  most  diflicult  to  continue  the  enumeration  of  significant 
scholars  in  the  Hispanic  field,  and  I  approach  the  task  with  great 
trepidation.  One  must  steer  between  the  Scylla  of  the  omission  of 
important  names  and  the  Charybdis  of  a  mere  catalogue  of  40  or  50 
scholars  and  teachers  of  umiucstioned  merit  and  deserved  reputa¬ 
tion.  With  apologies  in  advance  for  inevitable  errors  and  over¬ 
sights,  I  shall  limit  myself  to  mention  of  a  few  out  of  many  who 
might  with  justice  be  included. 

Milton  A.  Buchanan,  of  the  I'niversity  of  Toronto,  has  done  excel¬ 
lent  work  in  the  literature  of  the  Seventeenth  century;  he  is  the 
author,  among  other  things,  of  a  good  critical  study  of  Gallartlo. 
Aurelio  M.  Espinosa,  of  Stanford  University,  is  a  world  authority  on 
the  folklore  and  dialects  of  Spanish-America  and  on  Spanish  folk¬ 
lore  in  general;  he  has  also  studied  the  versification  of  the  ^fisterio 
(Je  los  Reyes  Mayos.  Elijah  C.  Hills,  of  the  University  of  California,  is 
a  prodigious  worker  of  varied  interests:  Linguistics,  dialectics,  general 
Romance  versification,  methodology;  but  he  is  best  known  perhaps 
for  his  work  in  Spanish-American  literature.  S.  Griswold  Morley. 
of  the  University  of  California,  is  an  authority  on  the  Spanish  ballad 
and  on  romance  versification;  he  has  also  studied  the  dramatic 
versification  of  the  Siglo  de  Oro.  George  Tjder  Northup,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  has  recently  published  one  of  the  best  histories 
of  Spanish  literature  in  English;  he  is  well  known  also  for  his  work 
on  El  libro  de  los  gatos  (cventos).  Rudolph  Schevill,  of  the  University 
of  California,  has  been  an  extremely  productive  scholar;  he  is  the 
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autlior  of  a  life  of  Cervantes  and  of  works  dealing  with  Ovid  and 
the  Renaissance  in  Spain  and  with  Lope  de  Vega’s  dramatic  art, 
respectively;  he  is  also  engaged,  in  collaboration  with  Adolfo  Bonilla  y 
San  Martin,  on  a  complete  critical  edition  of  the  works  of  Cervantes. 
Charles  P.  Wagner,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  is  well  knoAvni 
for  his  study  of  the  sources  of  El  caballero  Cifar. 

In  the  Spanish-American  field,  in  addition  to  those  already  men¬ 
tioned,  there  are  a  number  of  consistent  workers.  Alfred  Coester, 
of  Leland  Stanford  University,  is  the  author  of  an  excellent  “Lit¬ 
erary  History  of  Spanish  America,”  and  is  now  working  on  a  history 
of  Argentine  literature.  Cecil  Knight  Jones,  of  George  Washington 
University,  is  our  leading  bibliographer  of  Hispanic-Americana : 
he  is  now  engaged  on  a  revision  of  his  authoritative  “Ilispanic- 
American  Bibliographies.”  Dr.  Isaac  Goldberg,  of  Boston,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  studies  in  contemporary  drama  and  in  French,  German, 
Russian,  Yiddish,  Spanish,  and  Italian  literature,  has  done  valuable 
work  in  Spanish-American  and  in  Brazilian  literature;  his  books  on 
those  subjects  have  received  international  attention.  Stuigis  E. 
Leavitt,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  G.  W.  Umphrey, 
of  the  University  of  Washington,  have  also  made  useful  contribu¬ 
tions  to  this  interesting  field. 

In  Spanish  phonetics,  the  late  F.  M.  Josselyn,  of  Boston  Liniversity, 
was  a  pioneer;  useful  work  has  also  been  done  in  this  branch  of  study 
by  M.  A.  Colton,  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  and  by  Julian 
Moreno-Lacalle,  of  Middlebury  College. 

Among  scholars  whose  interests  are  not  confined  to  Spanish  or 
related  Romance  studies,  we  may  signalize  Frank  Wadleigh  Chandler, 
professor  of  English  and  dean  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  who 
has  contributed  to  our  knowledge  of  the  picaresque  novel — a  field 
in  which  Fonger  de  Ilaan,  of  Brjui  Mawr  College,  was  a  pioneer — ■ 
in  his  “Romances  of  Roguery”  and  “Literature  of  Roguery,”  the 
former  of  which  has  been  translated  into  Spanish.  Dr.  Thomas 
Walsh,  of  New  York  City,  well  knowm  as  poet  and  critic,  has  trans¬ 
lated  some  of  the  poems  of  Rub6n  Dario  and  is  the  compiler  of  an 
“Hispanic  Anthology,”  composed  of  translations  from  Spanish  and 
Spanish-American  poetry  by  himself  and  others.  Another  scholar 
whose  interests  do  not  lie  primarily  in  the  Hispanic  field  is  Chandler 
Rathfon  Post,  professor  of  Greek  and  of  fine  arts  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  w'hose  publications  range  from  a  study  of  medieval  Spanish 
allegory  to  a  history  of  sculpture. 

Substantial  contributions  to  Spanish  studies  have  been  made  by  a 
host  of  others.  Among  them  we  may  mention  Fonger  de  Ilaan, 
formerly  of  Bryn  Mawr  College;  and  Messrs.  Allen  of  Stanford,  Anibal 
of  Ohio  State,  Beardsley  of  Goucher,  Bourland  of  Western  Reserve, 
Churchman  of  Clark,  Dale  of^ Cornell,  Gillet  of  Bryn  Mawr,  Heaton 
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of  Xew  York  University,  Hendrix  of  Ohio  State,  Ilespelt  of  Elmira, 
Hill  of  California,  House  of  Iowa,  Luquiens  of  Yale,  Olmsted  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  Owen  of  Kansas,  Heed  of  Arizona,  Rose  of  Yale,  Hosenber"  of 
Southern  California,  Sims  of  Texas,  Tarr  of  Princeton,  Van  Horne 
of  Illinois,  Warshaw  of  Missouri,  and  Waxman  of  Boston  University. 
The  list  might  he  continued  further.  We  have  had  a  number  of 
women  scholars  and  teachers  of  similar  reputation,  among  them  Miss 
Bourland,  Miss  Bushee,  Miss  (hishing.  Miss  Fahnestock,  Miss  Har¬ 
lan,  Miss  Lansing,  Miss  Marcial  Dorado,  Miss  Wallace,  and  others. 

We  have  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  the  Spaniards  and  Spanish- 
Americans  who  have  come  to  us,  among  them  such  splendid  scholars 
as  Federico  de  Onis  of  Columbia,  who  has  made  an  excellent  im¬ 
pression  in  America,  and  Sres.  Solalin<le,  Hoinera-Navarro,  Buceta, 
Hennquez-Urena,  Ortega,  Cano,  Robles,  Barja,  and  others. 

Last  but  not  least  is  the  Maecenas  of  Spanish  studies  in  America, 
Mr.  Archer  M.  Huntington  of  Xew  York,  who  has  devoted  his  large 
means  to  many  useful  purjioses.  The  remarkable  library  and 
museum  of  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America,  the  Revne  Tlispanique, 
the  important  “Hispanic  Xotes  and  Monographs,”  his  numerous 
reproductions  of  manuscripts  and  first  editions — these  are  but  a  few 
of  the  indications  of  his  scholarly  interest  in  and  enthusiasm  for 
things  Spanish.  His  individual  contributions  to  Hispanic  scholar¬ 
ship  make  an  impressive  list  and  his  support  of  the  scholarly  under¬ 
takings  of  others  has  been  invaluable. 

Mention  of  the  library  of  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America  in  Xew 
York  suggests  a  reference  to  other  notable  collections.  Signilicant 
Hispanic  collections  are  to  be  found,  among  others,  in  the  Harvard 
University  Librar}'  and  in  the  libraries  of  the  Universities  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Chicago,  and  California.  The  Library  of  Congress  in  Wash¬ 
ington  has  a  well-chosen  collection.  The  Garcia  collection  of  the 
University  of  Texas  is  important  for  Spanish-American  history. 
Finallj’^,  one  of  the  most  valuable  collections  is  the  Ibero-American 
Library  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  which  is  particularly 
strong  in  Spanish-Americana.  This  priceless  collection  of  about 
4(),()()()  volumes  was  given  to  the  university  by  the  eminent  Brazilian 
statesman  and  publicist,  Manoel  de  Oliveira  Lima,  wh(t  is  its  curator; 
it  is  now  in  process  of  cataloguing,  and  will  soon  be  adequately 
housed  in  the  new  library  building  of  the  university.  Of  importance 
also  is  the  famous  Ticknor  (Collection  in  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
some  2,000  volumes  of  which  were  given  to  the  library  by  Ticknor 
in  1860,  the  remainder  bequeathed  at  his  death  in  1871. 

The  question  of  the  relative  excellence  of  instruction  and  of  facilities 
for  graduate  work  in  Spanish  in  the  various  American  universities  is 
a  delicate  one.  A  recent  questionnaire,  not  wholly  satisfactory  as 
to  the  method  under  which  it  was  conducted,  gave  the  following 
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relative  standing:  Chicago,  Ilarvanl,  ('alifornia,  Columbia,  Prince¬ 
ton,  Pennsylvania.  Personally,  though  1  should  include  the  same 
institutions  in  the  iirst  six,  1  should  he  inclined  to  alter  somewhat 
the  relative  order  in  which  they  stand. 

Next  in  importance  to  library  facilities  and  graduate  instruction  is 
the  problem  of  opportunities  for  publication.  In  this  respect  American 
Hispanists  arc  most  fortunate.  Not  only  have  they  such  international 
media  as  the  Revista  de  FiMo(jia  Espanola,  the  Revue  Ilispanique,  and 
the  general  Romance  periodicals  of  Europe  as  possible  channels 
through  which  to  communicate  the  results  of  research,  but  they  may 
utilize  still  more  conveniently  such  American  modern  language 
publications  as  the  Publications  of  the  Modern  Laiujaaeie  Association 
of  America,  Modern  Philology,  Modern  La  nyaage  Notes,  the  Philoloefical 
Quarterly,  etc.  Moreover,  there  are  certain  publications  in  which 
special  attention  is  given  to  the  Hispanic  field,  notablj’  the  Romanic 
Reviev',  published  at  Columbia  Univei-sity  under  the  general  editor¬ 
ship  of  Prof.  John  L.  Gerig,  with  Professor  de  Onis  in  charge  of 
the  Spanish  section;  and  Ilispania,  ollicial  publication  of  the  American 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Spanish,  edited  by  Professor  Espinosa 
of  lA'land  Stanford  University,  which  devotes  itself  to  research  as 
well  as  to  methodology.  Mention  should  be  made  also  of  such  series 
as  the  “Hispanic  Notes  and  Monographs,”  the  publications  of  the 
Instituto  de  las  Espanas  (New  York  City),  and  the  publications  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Harvard  Univei’sity,  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  and  others,  which  arrange  for  the  printing  of 
monographs  and  studies  too  long  to  permit  of  their  appearance  in 
the  periodicals.  Of  pedagogical  journals  we  have  a  number;  Ilispania, 
of  course,  and  the  Modern  Language  Journal,  of  which  Mr.  Crawford 
is  editor,  are  the  most  important.  There  are  also  excellent  regional 
journals,  such  as  the  Bulletin  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of 
Southern  California,  the  Bullet  in  of  the  New  England  Modern  La  nguage 
Teachers’  Association,  etc. 

So  much  for  Spanish  in  our  colleges  and  universities.  What  of  the 
secondary  schools?  Here  we  find  a  most  interesting  situation.  With 
the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century  came  a  great  increase  of  Amer¬ 
ican  interest  in  the  Spanish-speaking  world,  due  partly  to  the  results 
of  the  Spanish-American  War  of  1898,  partly  to  the  natural  develop¬ 
ment  of  interest  in  other  peoples — the  first  indication  of  the  break¬ 
ing  up  of  American  insularity — and  partly  to  obvious  political  and 
commercial  reasons.  According  to  Mr.  Handschin,  “*  *  *  After 
the  [Spanish-American]  war,  the  prospect  of  trade  and  political 
relations  with  our  Spanish  possessions  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the 
study,  and  we  find  the  colleges  hastening  to  secure  a  course  in 
Spanish.”  Theodore  Roosevelt  declared:  “The  twentieth  century 
is  South  America’s.”  With  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  and 
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the  rapid  development  of  inter- American  relations  through  the  Pan- 
American  Union  and  the  various  Pan-American  congresses,  a  similar 
growth  took  place  in  secondary  schools,  so  that  by  1915  there  were 
estimated  to  be  some  35,000  students  of  Spanish  in  such  schools. 

The  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  World  War  was  fol¬ 
lowed  ])y  the  sudden  dropping  of  German  from  the  curriculum  in 
many  schools.  Between  1915  and  1922,  it  is  estimated  that  German 
dropped  from  an  enrollment  of  approximately  312,000  to  approxi¬ 
mately  19,000;  that  in  the  same  period  French  increased  from  approxi¬ 
mately  130,000  to  approximately  391,000  and  Spanish  from  approx¬ 
imately  35,000  to  approximately  263,000.  During  the  same  period 
Latin  also  increased  from  approximately  503,000  to  approximately 
087,000.  In  other  wonls,  German  lost  about  293,000,  French  gained 
about  255,000,  Spanish  gained  about  228,000,  and  Latin  gained  about 
184,000.  Undoubtedly  many  students  abandoneil  Gorman  for 
Spanish  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  In  view  of  the  figures  given 
above,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  growth  in  Spanish 
was  mainly  due  to  the  unfortunate  decline  in  German.  There  was 
no  such  decline  to  account  for  the  relatively  rapid  growdh  of  Spanish 
between  1910  and  1915  (from  approximately  5,000  to  approximately 
35,000).  Moreover,  French  and  Latin  enjoyed  an  unprecedented 
relative  increase  at  the  same  time  (1915-1922)  that  German  was 
suffering  a  decrease.  These  figures  should  be  considered  also  in  the 
light  of  the  enormous  increase  at  the  same  time  in  the  total  numher 
of  students  enrolled  in  secondary  schools;  between  1914  and  1921 
approximately'  990,000  were  added  to  the  total  enrollment,  or  more 
than  had  been  gained  in  the  preceding  25  y'ears.®  When  one  con¬ 
siders  that  many'  of  these  pupils  had  the  privilege  of  studying  more 
than  one  foreign  language,  the  gain  in  Spanish  does  not  seem  dis¬ 
proportionate.  It  is  absurd,  I  believe,  to  credit  the  decline  in  German 
with  being  more  than  a  mere  contributory'  cause  to  the  increase  in 
Spanish,  or  to  attribute  to  that  decline  any'  permanent  effect  upon 
Spanish  as  distinguished  from  French,  or  Latin,  or  indeed  other 
subjects  in  the  curriculum. 

The  most  reasonable  explanation  of  the  present  gratifying  status 
of  Spanish,  it  seems  to  me,  is  briefly  this: 

Fundamental  geograplxical  and  cultural  considerations  *  make 
Spanish  especially  attractive  as  a  foreign  language  study  for  young 
Americans;  and  this  appeal,  felt  in  the  colleges  as  early  as  1900, 

>  See  Bulletins  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  1923,  No.  60;  and  1924,  No.  7;  and  the  Modern  Languane 
Journal  tor  November,  1925. 

*  For  an  excellent  summary  of  these  considerations,  see  “The  Value  and  Place  of  Spanish  in  American 
Education,”  published  by  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Spanish,  Stanford,  Calif.  See  also 
“The  Spanish  Heritage  in  America,”  by  William  R.  Shepherd,  in  Modern  Languate  Journal  for  November, 
1925,  as  well  as  other  writings  by  the  same  author  and  published  statements  of  Secretaries  Lansing,  Colby, 
Hughes,  and  Kellogg. 
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began  to  make  itself  strongly  effective  in  the  secondary  schools  in 
1910  *)r  thereabouts,  reaching  its  full  expansion  in  the  period  1915- 
1922.* 

Professionally  this  increased  enrollment  in  Spanish  has  meant  an 
I  increase  in  the  number  of  Spanish  teachers  ami  in  the  number  of 
I  college  aiul  graduate  .school  students  preparing  themselves  for  the 

i  teaching  of  Spanish.  Among  the  results  of  this  increased  professional 

^  interest  the  most  important  has  been  the  establi.shment  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Teachers  of  Spanish,  which  now  has  some  1,400 
members,  with  active  local  chapters  in  many  centers  of  population. 
The  American  teacher  of  Spanish  is  usually  characterized  by  an 
/  intense  enthusiasm  for  his  subject,  by  a  keen  desire  to  perfect  him¬ 
self  in  the  content  of  his  field  and  in  methods  of  teaching  it,  by 
industry  and  patience  in  mastering  both  content  and  methods,  and 
V  by  a  highly  developed  professional  spirit  which  manifests  itself  in 
?  many  ways,  most  notably,  perhaps,  in  his  feeling  of  solidarity  and 
I  unity  of  purpose  with  his  fellow-workers.  The  American  Association 
of  Teachers  of  Spanish  provides  the  means  by  which  these  character- 
I  istics  may  express  themselves.  Besides  its  local  and  national  meet¬ 
ings,  it  maintains  a  publication  of  marked  interest  and  usefulness, 
Hispania,  which  is  published  six  times  a  year.  It  has  cooperated 
with  the  Junta  para  Ampliacion  de  Estudios  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Institute  de  las  Espanas  in  New'  York  City.  It  has  published 
,  a  most  convincing  statement  of  “  The  Value  and  Place  of  Spanish  in 

(American  Education.”  It  maintains  medals  to  be  awarded  to  stu¬ 
dents  for  excellence  in  Spanish.  It  has  aided  La  Prensa,  the  Spanish 
daily  of  New'  York  City,  in  the  conduct  of  a  national  prize  essay 
I  contest.  These  are  only  a  few'  of  its  accomplishments.  It  is  not 
t  surprising,  therefore,  that  membership  in  the  association  has  come  to 
be  considered  as  evidence  of  professional  interest,  both  for  secondary 
school  and  for  college  teachers  of  Spanish. 

Another  agency  w'hich  has  been  of  marked  usefidness  to  American 
teachers  of  Spanish  is  the  Pan-American  Union  at  Washington. 
Through  its  Bulletin  (in  Spanish  and  English)  and  its  other  activities 
it  has  aided  greatly  in  the  development  of  good  relations  w'ith  the 
Spanish-speaking  w'orld  and  has  fostered  in  every  proper  w'ay  the 
teaching  of  Spanish  here. 

•  During  the  early  years  of  this  period  the  United  States  Section  of  the  International  High  Commission 
(now  the  Inter-.\merican  High  Commission)  by  resolution  urged  that  “in  order  to  develop  closer  com¬ 
mercial  and  social  intercourse  between  the  countries  embraced  in  the  International  Union  of  American 
States,  provision  should  be  made  in  the  high  schoois  as  well  as  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  the 

1  United  States  for  competent  instruction  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  languages.”  At  the  same  time  the 

Hon.  Andrew  J.  Peters,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  advocated  that  French  and  Spanish 
should  be  made  compulsory  in  all  high  schools  and  that  Portuguese  and  Italian  should  be  offered  in  all 
commercial  high  schools.  (See  Journal  of  Education  for  May  1,  1919.)  The  Hon.  Herbert  Hoover,  Secre- 
]  tary  of  Commerce,  has  also  advocated  that  the  study  of  Spanish,  if  not  made  compulsory,  at  least  be  made 

possible  in  all  the  high  schools  of  the  United  States. 
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I  can  not  close  this  altooctlicr  ina(U*(|uatc  paper  witliont  a  word  of 
appreciation  of  the  man  whom  one  Spanish  friend  t-alls  “the  Paladin 
of  Spanish  teaching  in  the  United  States” — Lawrence  A.  Wilkins, 
director  of  modern  languages  in  the  high  schools  of  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Wilkins  is  the  epitome  of  all  the  virtues  mentioned  above.  He 
was  the  first  president  of  the  American  ^Association  of  Teachers  of 
Spanish,  and  is  still  active  in  its  affairs.  He  is  the  author  of  the 
only  book  of  methods  dealing  exclusively  with  Spanish,  “Spanish  in 
the  High  Schools.”  He  has  literally  created  the  exceptionally  fine 
corps  of  modern  language  teachers  who  serve  the  people  of  New 
York  ('ity.  1I(‘  has  been  a  tireless  worker  for  tho  improvement  of 
imdhods  and  materials  for  teaching  modern  languages.  He  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  number  of  excellent  textbo(>ks  for  Spanish,  Frt'iieh,  and 
Italian.  lie  has  been  a  constant  help  and  inspiration  to  his 
coworkers  throughout  the  country.  If  we  except  some  eight  or  ten 
men  conspicuous  in  research  scholarship,  he  is  unquestionably  the 
man  who  has  most  deservetl  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  fellows. 
It  is  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  iluty  here  to  acknowledge  our  indebted¬ 
ness  to  him. 

The  relations  of  workers  in  Spanish  with  those  in  related  fields  are 
in  general  excellent.  There  is  close  cooperation  with  studies  in 
French  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  Italian  studies  on  the  other. 
Usually  our  university  organizations  place  all  the  Komance  languages 
and  literatures  in  a  single  department  and  most  college  teachers  of 
Spanish  are  also  teachers  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  related  tongues. 
This  has  preserved  a  splendid  es'pnt  de  corps  among  Romance  spe¬ 
cialists,  despite  isolated  attempts  to  impair  good  relations.  We  enjoy 
harmonious  relations  also  in  the  general  field  of  language  instruction. 
Among  the  leaders  in  the  survey  of  modern  language  teaching  now 
being  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education  (the  Modern  Foreign  Language  Study)  we  find  Messrs. 
Crawford,  Keiiiston,  and  Hills  and  Miss  Josephine  Holt;  Mr. 
Crawford  is  vice  chairman,  and  Mr.  Keniston  secretary,  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  direction  and  control.  Other  Hispanists  arc  members  of 
regional  committees. 

To  recapitulate:  Spanish  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  modern  human¬ 
ities  to  engage  the  attention  of  American  scholars.  It  has  given  us 
some  of  our  best  remembered  men  of  letters.  American  Hispanists 
have  made  substantial  contributions  to  various  fields.  The  study  of 
Spanish  in  our  schools  and  colleges  is  in  a  healthy  state,  and  our 
teachers  are  displaying  a  sound  professional  spirit.  We  are  justified 
in  expecting  a  continuance  of  popular  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
a  steadily  increasing  effectiveness  in  our  teaching  and  research. 
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TllK  y(*ar  1920  already  promises  to  he  a  notable  one  in  the 
United  States  with  respeet  to  exhibitions  of  Hispanic  and 
llispanic-Aineriean  art.  Beginning  with  the  First  Pan 
American  Exhibition  of  Paintings  in  the  palatial  new  wing 
of  the  Ix)s  Angeles  Art  Museum — an  exhibition  which  includes  the 
work  of  more  than  400  outstanding  artists  of  the  American  Hem¬ 
isphere  and  which  has  been  attended,  to  date,  by  more  than  250,000 
people — followed  closely  by  that  of  the  Sorolla  paintings  now'  being 
lield  in  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America  and  that  other,  in  the  Rein¬ 
hardt  Galleries,  of  notable  canvases  by  the  eminent  Spanish  painter, 
Lopez  Mezquita,  both  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  sections  of  the  country 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  extraordinary  opportunities  afforded 
for  the  wider  appreciation  of  art  in  its  international  aspects. 

While  Washington  is  somew'hat  removed  from  the  path  of  such 
epoch-making  and  sumptuous  revelations  of  art  as  the  expositions 
just  named,  the  last  of  which  is  under  no  lesser  patronage  than  that 
of  H.  M.  Alfonso  of  Spain,  and  His  Excellency,  Ambassador  Riano 
y  Gayangos — it  is  nevertheless  favored  from  time  to  time  by  the 
presence  of  Latin  American  notabilities  in  the  field  of  art.  One  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  these  representatives  of  the  artistic  culture 
of  the  sister  Republics  to  the  southward  is  Mr.  Uecio  Yillares  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  who  is  making  his  first  visit  to  the  American  Capital  and 
some  of  whose  canvases  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  placed  on  exhibition 
cither  in  Washington  or  New  York  later  on. 

It  is  a  matter  of  keen  regret  to  all  Pan  Americanists  that,  because 
of  lack  of  exact  data  and  the  misunderstandings  and  delay  due  thereto, 
this  Brazilian  master’s  w'ork  could  not  reach  Los  Angeles  in  time  to 
be  included  in  the  Pan  American  exhibition  which,  as  already 
intimated,  has  had  a  really  phenomenal  success. 

The  love  of  painting  was  early  manifest  in  Decio  Yillares,  as  in 
the  case  of  his  master  and  friend,  Pedro  Amerieo.  And  so  it  was 
that  after  having  studied  with  the  painter  of  the  “Batalha  de 
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Avaliy,”  now  in  the  National  Sc’hool  of  Fine  Arts,  we  see  him  at 
the  age  of  1(5,  under  the  guidance  of  that  master,  on  his  way  to 
Italy,  where  he  pursued  his  studies  in  Rome  and  Florence,  spending 
nearly  five  years  in  the  Pitti  and  Uflizi  galleries  and  others  equally 
famous.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Villares  painted  his  St.  Jeronymo, 
a  canvas  which  won  the  gold  medal  at  the  Exposition  of  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  which  now  hangs  in  the  private 
gallery  of  Baron  de  Mesquita  in  that  city. 


PAOLO  E  FRANCESCA  DA  RIMINI 

Amor,  cb’  a  null’  amato  amar  perdona, 

Mi  prese  del  costui  placer  si  forte, 

Che,  come  vedi,  ancor  non  m’abbandona 
Amor  condusse  noi  ad  una  morte. 

Dante:  Inferno. 

From  Italy  the  young  painter  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  com¬ 
pleted  his  studies  in  the  ficole  de  Beaux  Arts  under  the  direction  of 
.  the  great  Cabanel.  Decio  Villares  was  here  successful  in  a  compe- 

!  tition  of  artists,  in  which  he  was  awarded  the  title  of  perpetual  mem- 

;  her  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  of  Paris.  lie  twice  exhibited  in  the 

;  “Paris  Salon  Officiel,  ”  in  the  latter  of  which,  in  1882-83,  his  painting 

i 


SEMIORITA  1).  VILLAKES, 
THE  ARTIST’S 
DAUGHTER 


PAOLO  E  FRANCESCA 
DA  RIMINI 


Ces  (1  eux  (|ui  volont  en¬ 
semble  et  qui  paraissent 
si  l^ijers  au  vent” 


AL'KOKA 
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“Paolo  0  Francoscn  da  llimini,”  inspired  in  Dante’s  “Inferno,’’ 
received  most  favorable  mention,  among  others  M.  Peron,  in  the 
following  words;  “  Ce  tableau,  peint  presquc  en  camaleu,  a  le  m^rito 
d’etre  original  apres  Ary  Scheffer  e  Ingres;  il  a  dans  M.  Villares  I’etoffe 
d’un  grand  id^aliste;  c’est  du  plus  grand  art!” 

Still  a  young  man,  but  already  in  possession  of  name  and  fame, 
Decio  Villares  returned  to  Brazil,  where  his  genius,  already  the 
creator  of  so  much  beauty,  continued  to  produce  with  ever  increasing 
perfection.  Ilis  portraits  of  distinguished  contemporaries  are  nu¬ 
merous,  among  them  being  that  of  the  (’ardinal  Archbishop  of  Kio 
de  Janeiro,  which  hangs  in  the  Candelaria  Church,  that  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Dom  Pedro  II  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  and,  more  recently, 
the  decoration  of  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Municipality,  also  in  the 
Brazilian  Capital. 

Decio  Villares  is  hardly  less  devoted  to  sculpture,  in  which  he  has 
given  the  most  elocjuent  proofs  of  excellence  in  that  great  work,  the 
monument  to  Julio  de  Castilhos  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  which  was 
ordered  by  the  government  of  that  State. 

One  of  the  latest  productions  of  Decio  Villares,  and  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  is  the  canvas  “  Moema,”  a  subject  which, 
ever  since  the  publication  of  the  immortal  poem  of  “  Caramuru”  by 
Jose  de  Santa  Rita  Durao,  has  been  the  inspiration  of  poet,  painter, 
and  musician  alike. 

Villares’  most  beautiful  and  fascinating  allegories:  “  Confraterniza- 
tion,”  “The  Genius  of  War,”  and  “The  Christian  Martyr”  are  now 
in  the  United  States,  where  it  is  hoped  they  will  be  exhibited  to  the 
American  people. 


By  Tom  Gill 

Tropical  Plant  Research  Foundation,  Washington,  I).  (!. 

The  history  of  mankind  is  a  history  of  forest  destruction, 
Lon"  before  he  had  learned  to  hew  timbers  and  fashion 
oars  that  he  mi"ht  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  man  had 
liecome  the  implacable  enemy  of  the  forest.  First  with  the 
puny  weapons  of  antiquity,  and  later  with  the  powerful  machinery  of 
modern  lumbering,  he  has  waged  a  long  war  of  annihilation  against 
tree  growth.  He  has  taken  fire  for  his  all}',  and  with  its  help  laid 
waste  vast  areas.  He  has  left  entire  regions,  once  heavily  forested, 
as  hare  as  if  they  had  never  borne  a  tree.  Here  and  there  in  countries 
long  settled,  the  name  of  town  or  river  still  indicates  the  existence 
of  woodlands  where  now  stretches  mile  after  mile  of  savanna  or  pampas. 
The  name,  Curityha,  Parana’s  capital,  means  “a  place  w'here  pines 
are,”  hut  no  pines  grow  there  now.  The  forest  which  once  surrounded 
that  city  has  succumbed  long  since  to  its  ancestral  enemy — man. 

Nor  is  it  greatly  a  matter  of  wonder  that  this  should  be  so.  From 
his  first  tribal  beginnings  man  has  known  the  forest  as  a  place  w'here 
danger  lurked.  Those  dark  stretches  of  silent  tree  life  have  been  to 
him  the  abode  of  menacing  monsters  and  a  shelter  for  approaching 
enemies.  In  legend  and  mythology  most  of  the  early  races  have 
woven  about  the  forest  tales  of  mystery  and  fear,  and  peopled  it 
with  strange  inimical  gods.  And  when  they  reached  an  agricultural 
stage  it  became  an  enemy  in  a  quite  unmysterious  way  to  those  who 
sought  with  toil  and  sweat  to  wrest  from  the  forest’s  grasp  the  land 
on  which  to  sow'  their  corn  or  grain. 

Within  their  little  hand-carved  clearings  or  on  the  open  lands 
beyond  the  forest  boundaries,  men  found  life,  if  not  easy,  at  least 
possible.  There  they  could  raise  their  crops  of  foodstuffs,  graze  their 
domesticated  animals,  and  live  out  their  allotted  days.  But  alw'ays 
that  black  mysterious  forest  lay  close  at  hand,  watchful  and  ominous. 
It  must  have  seemed  to  be  waiting  only  for  some  slackening  of  man’s 
diligence  to  close  in  and  engulf  him.  Not  infrequently  it  did  engulf 
him.  At  times  the  competition  with  tree  growth  became  so  hopeless 
that  the  place  man  had  chosen  for  permanent  occupation  turned  out 
to  be  only  a  kind  of  pioneer  outpost  that  he  w'as  unable  to  hold  against 
the  onslaughts  of  an  encroaching  forest. 
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for  their  day  and  now  are  almost  obliterated  by  time  and  the  junjile, 
each  marking  a  spot  where  man  bad  lost  in  bis  skirmish  with  the 
forest  foe  and  was  forced  to  choose  a  more  hospitable  abiding  place. 

But  with  the  passing  centuries  man’s  jwwer  to  conquer  bis  environ¬ 
ment  increased.  His  numbers  had  augmented  and,  ceasing  to  be  a 
furtive  dweller  in  cave  and  clearing,  he  began  to  dominate  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  surrounded  him.  Learning  to  bend  formerly  hostile 
forces  to  his  will,  he  found  that  with  the  help  of  the  tools  he  had 
invented  he  could  conquer  his  old  enemy,  the  forest,  and  liberate  the 
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So,  for  one  reason  or  another,  some  of  the  tiny  dots  of  civilization 
that  have  arisen  on  the  earth’s  surface  have  been  blotted  out  and  the 
wilderness  has  resumed  undisputed  possession.  In  southern  Mexic(t 
the  traveler  may  ride  for  long  hours  past  ruined  fortifications  and 
crumbling  temples  where  the  antiquity  of  man’s  brief  occupation 
is  attested  by  giant  mahogany  and  widespreading  ceiba  trees,  whose 
roots  are  curled  about  fallen  pillars  and  whose  crowns  overtower  this 
debris  of  a  dead  civilization.  In  India,  in  Yucatan,  in  many  for¬ 
gotten  portions  of  tbe  trojiics  exist  gbost  cities  that  have  flourished 


A  TUOeiCAI. 
FOREST 


N'o  rpKion  on  tho  face  of 
tho  earth  can  eoiiipete 
with  the  tropics  in  the 
rapidity  and  variety 
of  tree  growth 
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land  for  cities  and  farms.  He  found,  too,  that  he  could  make  use  of 
the  felled  trees  for  the  ever-increasing  needs  of  his  civilization.  So, 
in  a  sense  exulting  in  his  new-found  supremacy  and  led  on  by  his 
need,  for  many  generations  he  hacked,  cut,  and  burned  in  an  orgy  of 
destruction. 

Then  something  happened. 

Those  “inexhaustible  forests”  began  to  play  out.  A  (luestioning 
arose,  very  faint  and  uncertain  at  first,  asking  whether,  after  all,  it 
might  not  be  well  to  cease  this  havoc  for  a  time  and  take  stock  of 
w'liat  remained.  In  the  more  poj>ulous  regions  man  began  to  wonder 
if  perhaps  he  had  not  conquered  his  old  adversary  too  completely 


HAULING  TIMBER;IN1THE  TROPICS 

The  annual  consumption  of  wood  in  the  tropics  by  industries  is  enormous.  In  regions  long  settled,  the 
forests  have  retreated  until  it  is  now  necessary  to  haul  firewood  by  rail 


for  his  owu  welfare.  He  looked  upon  thousand  of  acres  of  devas¬ 
tated  land  that  had  once  produced  timber  and  now  produced  noth¬ 
ing.  He  found  woodlands  so  depleted  of  their  valuable  species 
that  they  were  only  straggling  growths  of  underbrush  and  w'eed  trees, 
of  little  value  in  the  markets  of  the  w'orld.  He  found  that  as  popula¬ 
tion  had  increased  and  the  demands  of  civilization  multiplied,  the 
nations  of  the  Temperate  Zone  were,  for  the  most  part,  using  wood 
much  faster  than  nature  w’as  replacing  it.  In  parts  of  Europe  it 
became  necessary  to  decrease  the  use  of  wood  until  the  deprivation  of 
this  once  abundant  commodity  was  keenly  felt.  Science  sought 
out  substitutes  and  in  some  cases  found  them.  Laws  forbidding 
79470— 26t— Bull.  3 - 3 
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forest  waste  were  adopted,  but  still  the  need  for  wood  was  unsatisfied 
and  Europe  turned  to  other  lands  for  part  of  her  supply. 

In  the  United  States,  where  only  a  cpiarter  of  a  century  earlier  men 
had  spoken  complacently  of  endless  forests  and  inexhaustible  re¬ 
sources,  the  first  indications  of  a  timber  famine  were  already  mani¬ 
festing  themselves.  Lumber  prices  soared,  forests  receded  west¬ 
ward  until  the  only  large  Imdy  of  untouched  forest  growth  remaining 
is  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  United  States,  separated  by  an 
entire  continent  from  the  massed  centers  of  civilization  where  forest 
products  are  most  needed. 

So  in  North  America,  as  in  Europe,  man  reached  a  realization  that 
in  place  of  axe  and  fire  he  must  bring  to  the  woodlands  whatever 
knowledge  science  possesses  for  the  regeneration  of  his  timber  wealth, 
lie  learned  in  the  stern  school  of  expereince  that  the  forest  was  no 

A  RKFOKESTEl) 
AREA 

Twelve  years  ii(fo  this 
area  was  a  (Kisture  dis¬ 
carded  as  worthless. 
To-day  it  hears  thrifty 
trees  of  valuable  spe¬ 
cies. 


longer  an  enemy  but  an  invaluable  ally  in  his  pilgrimage  through 
life.  He  found  that  the  woodlands  meant  not  only  fagots  for  his 
fireside  and  lumber  for  his  home,  but  that  the  existence  of  forests 
was  inextricably  Ixiund  up  with  the  purit}'  of  his  streams,  with 
protection  from  floods,  and  with  his  moments  of  recreation.  He 
found  himself,  in  short,  in  the  midst  of  a  civilization  predicated  on  the 
existence  of  forested  areas  and  founded  on  an  abundant  and  con¬ 
tinuous  supply  of  wood.  He  found  himself  unable  to  conceive  of  the 
perpetuation  of  this  civilization  in  its  present  form  without  products 
of  the  forest,  yet  he  saw  that  the  forests  available  to  his  use  were 
ilwindling,  shrinking,  disappearing. 

Reluctantly  and  none  too  promptly  the  wood  consuming  nations 
have  realized  that  they  must  take  up  the  task  of  bringing  back  the 
forests.  But  realizing  the  need  is  one  thing  and  effective  effort  cpiite 
another.  The  United  States,  for  example,  had  for  several  centuries 
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SO  taken  her  forest  wealth  for  granted  that  when  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  scientifically  managing  them  she  had  little  or  no  knowl¬ 
edge  as  to  how  to  begin  the  task.  So  she  learned  what  she  could 
from  the  older  countries  of  - 

Europe  and  little  hy  little  is  .M 

working  out  her  problem  of 
forest  redemption.  In  many 
countries  of  the  temperate 


zone 

the  task  of  regeneration  has 
already  been  begun.  Many 
forest  areas  are  now'  under 
scientific  management.  Edu¬ 
cation  and  the  law  are  waging 
war  against  the  destruction  of 
woodlands.  Many  waste  areas 
have  been  planted.  But  the 
harvests  are  of  to-morrow.  The 
need  is  already  at  hand.  It 
will  he  a  heavy  task.  It  will 
take  tireless  effort  and  many 
years,  for  nature  has  not  show¬ 
ered  upon  these  northern  coun¬ 
tries  the  profusion  of  gifts  she 
has  hestow'ed  upon  their  tropi¬ 
cal  sisters. 

In  forest  wealth  the  countries 
of  the  Tropics  have  been  favor¬ 
ed  above  all  others.  Nature 
has  given  them  trees  of  marvel¬ 
ously  rapid  growth  and  great 
intrinsic  value.  They  possess 
for  the  most  part  a  climate  in 
which  vegetative  processes  go 
on  day  after  day  throughout 
the  year,  so  that  an  acre  near 
the  Equator  can  produce  far 
more  wood  than  can  be  grow'n 
in  the  same  time  on  a  northern 
acre.  Small  w'onder,  then,' that 
with  forest  areas  shrunk  to  hut 
a  fraction  of  their  former  ex¬ 
tent,  w'ith  woodlands  depleted  of 
their  more  valuable  species,  w'ith 
population  increasing  and  civil¬ 
ization  making  more  insistent 


Photoarmpb  by  Tom  GiU 

THE  ROYAL  PALM 

Throughout  the  tropics,  wherever  it  occurs,  the  Royal 
Palm  is  the  most  picturesque  form  of  plantilife.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  useful,  too,  and  in  parts'  of  the 
West  Indies  is  by  law  protected  from  despoilment 
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domands  for  lumber  and  other  products  of  the  forest,  the  northern 
countries  turn  to  the  Tropics  to  aid  them  in  an  era  of  timber  shortage. 

Ilut  here  too  man  has  been  at  work  cutting,  burning,  devastating — 
giving  as  little  thought  to  the  future  as  his  northern  neighbor.  Here 
too,  in  spite  of  nature’s  abundance,  one  could  not  indefinitely  go  on 
harvesting  without  planting.  In  many  parts  of  the  Tropics  man, 
in  sj)ite  of  nature’s  beneficence,  has  succeeded  in  laying  waste  great 
areas  once  clothed  with  magnificent  forests.  In  Cuba  only  scatter¬ 
ing  remnants  of  the  original  timber  growth  remain,  and  here  one 
finds  the  economic  paradox  of  a  country  whose  capacity  for  tree 
growth  is  ecjual  to  any  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  importing  Douglas 
fir  from  the  far-off  States  of  Oregon  and  Washington.  The  wood¬ 
lands  of  Porto  Kico  are  only  a  memory.  The  forests  of  Argentina, 
Panama,  and  southern  Brazil  have  suffered  heavily.  The  more 
accessible  portions  of  tropical  Mexico  have  long  been  culled  of  many 
valuable  species. 

When  the  world’s  markets  turned  to  the  Tropics  for  lumber  and 
for  woods  for  special  purposes  they  encountered  several  formidable 
obstacles.  All  were  the  residt.of  a  woeful  lack  of  knowledge  con¬ 
cerning  these  forests  and  the  woods  they  contain.  For  example,  it 
immediately  became  apparent  that  the  wood-using  industries  were 
(piite  unwilling  to  accept  some  unknown  species  in  place  of  the  oak, 
hickory,  and  ash  with  which  they  were  familiar  and  whose  virtues 
were  unquestioned.  “We  don’t  know  how  this  ocuje,  as  you  call  it, 
will  act,”  the  wood-using  industries  said  in  effect.  “  We  know  nothing 
about  it,  nor  does  our  trade.  On  seasoning  it  may  tie  knots  in  itself. 
It  may  not  take  glue.  It  may  not  finish  well.  We  can  not  afford 
to  experiment  with  it.  And  suppose  it  does  prove  satisfactory? 
After  we  have  secured  a  market  for  it,  can  you  promise  a  definite 
and  continuous  supply?  Can  we  be  sure  our  needs  will  be  taken 
care  of?” 

Thus  it  is  that  even  in  the  face  of  dire  need  for  woods  to  take  the 
place  of  species  nearing  exhaustion,  these  tropical  products  have 
languished  on  the  world’s  bargain  counters  simply  because  so  little 
was  known  of  them.  What  was  needed  was  a  fund  of  definite  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge  that  the  world  does  not  yet  possess.  The  results  of 
systematic  forest  research  were  needed  to  tell  what  species  among  the 
wealth  of  tropical  woods  may  best  serve  certain  purposes  and  how 
much  of  each  kind  the  tropical  regions  contained.  Forest  research 
is  answering  similar  questions  in  the  northern  countries.  It  has 
made  scarcely  a  beginning  in  those  lands  nearer  the  Equator  where 
acre  for  acre  and  year  for  year  the  returns  should  be  far  greater  than 
the  northern  countries  ever  dreamed. 

Before  individuals  or  corporations  will  take  up  the  work  of  planting 
trees  in  the  Tropics  as  a  financial  investment  a  number  of  other 
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questions  must  be  answered,  and  only  by  forest  research  will  the 
answers  be  found.  How  long  will  it  take  to  produce  a  crop  of  timber 
in  this  or  that  locality?  How  should  this  tract  of  woodland  be 
treated  in  order  to  make  it  most  productive?  Will  intensive  care 
of  this  forest  be  justified  by  future  returns  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents?  These  are  very  fundamental  questions.  They  are  exactly 
the  (piestions  that  business  enterprises  must  ask  and  they  are  the 
questions  to  which  neither  the  realm  of  science  nor  the  lore  of  woods¬ 
men  hold  answers.  So  research  has  been  called  upon  to  take  up  the 
task. 

Somewhere  a  beginning  had  to  be  made  and  this  beginning  lay  in 
the  field  of  botany.  Common  names  for  trees  in  the  Tropics  were 


A  GROVE  OF  JUCARO  NEGRO 

These  ten-year  old  trees  have  grown  from  natural  seeding.  In  Cuba  this  species  is  highly  prized 


in  even  greater  chaos  than  those  for  northern  species.  A  tree  might 
be  known  by  several  names,  or  a  half  dozen  trees  might  bear  the 
same  name.  Palo  verde  in  Porto  ilieo  might  be  quite  a  different 
tree  in  Cuba,  and  still  another  in  Mexico.  Worse  still,  each  tribe 
of  Indians  may  have  their  own  name  for  certain  trees,  so  that  within 
an  area  of  50  square  miles  one  might  and  often  did  secure  5  and  even 
10  different  names  for  exactly  the  same  tree.  A  tree  favorably 
known  for  certain  purposes  and  already  accepted  in  the  markets 
of  the  world  under  one  name  might  under  another  be  utterly 
unknown,  so  that  valuable  species  in  many  countries  were  often 
obscured  under  local  nomenclature. 
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TIjo  research  forester’s  first  task,  then,  was  to  bring  some  order  out 
of  this  chaos  hy  “cleaning  up,”  as  the  botanists  say,  the  species  of 
various  countries  and  combining  all  these  numerous  tribal  and  local 
])lant  names  under  one  set  of  scientific  names  which  would  remain 
invariable  throughout  the  civilized  world.  Once  definite  progress  is 
shown  in  this  direction,  it  will  mean  that  information  concerning  a 
])articular  species  in  (luatemala  can  be  referred  to  the  same  species 
in  Mexico  or  Brazil.  It  is  going  to  mean  that  foresters  in  whatever 
country  will  have  a  common  language  in  their  study  of  tropical  tree 
life.  It  will  be  no  small  task.  And  the  fact  that  it  is  yet  far  from 


A  FOKK.ST  l.S  TIIK 
TKOl'K’S 

Forest  prowth  of  this  ty|>e, 
while  pictures<iue,  is  practi¬ 
cally  worthless 


completeil  is  a  commentary  on  the  bewildering  complexity  of  species 
and  the  amazing  variety  of  common  names. 

In  much  of  this  work  local  nomenclature  is  no  help  whatever  to 
the  botanist.  An  investigator  collecting  specimens  for  iilentification 
may  leave  camp  attended  by  a  native  woodsman  and  reaching  the 
first  tree  gather  a  sample  of  wood,  a  bit  of  foliage,  and,  if  he  is  for¬ 
tunate,  the  fruits  or  flowers.  He  asks  his  guide  the  tree’s  name. 

Carbouero,  senor”  may  be  the  reply. 

A  little  later  another  tree  is  found  anti  the  collection  anti  interro¬ 
gation  repeated. 
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Carbone ro,''  says  the  woodsman. 

The  investigator  looks  more  closely  at  the  specimen,  sees  that  it 
belongs  not  only  to  a  difl’erent  genus  hut  to  an  entirely  unrelated 
family.  “You  told  me  the  other  was  airhonero." 

"Si,  seuor.  ” 

“And  this,  too,  is  airhonerot" 

"Si,  seuor." 

“But  the  two  trees  are  altogether  different.” 

"Si,  sehor,  but  they  are  both  much  used  for  charcoal  making,  so 
here  we  call  them  both  carhonero." 

Now,  the  proper  identification  of  these  two  species  is  far  from  being 
a  matter  of  merely  academic  interest.  If  this  work  of  scientific 
identification  is  not  carefully  and  properly  done  it  may  later  mean  the 
loss  of  many  thousands  of  dollars.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  when 
rubber  plantations  were  fii-st  begun  in  the  East,  some  of  the  trees 
yielded  large  amounts  of  gum  while  othei-s  did  not  pay  for  their 
taj)ping.  And  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  reason  lay  in  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  seeds  collected  were  taken  from  species  not  having 
the  (pialities  nccessaiy  to  make  them  commercially  successful.  Had 
the  various  species  of  rubber-producing  trees  been  scientifically 
determined  this  variation  in  production,  with  the  financial  loss  it 
entailed,  might  have  been  prevented.  Again,  it  would  be  of  far 
more  im|)ort  than  academic  interest  if  a  thousand  acres  were  i)lanted 
presumably  to  cedar  or  malu)gany  and  it  was  later  found  that  the 
seeds  were  taken  from  some  inferior  species  known  locally  by  thos(‘ 
names. 

So  it  is  a  very  real  service  that  the  tropical  forester-botanist  is  giving 
to  the  world  in  the  work  that  he  has  undertaken.  It  is  a  work  that 
must  furnish  the  background  and  the  basis  for  all  future  tasks  of 
forest  regeneration  within  the  Tropics.  And  since  no  region  can 
compete  with  the  Tropics  in  tree  growth,  it  seems  inevitable  that  as 
the  major  problems  of  tropical  forestry  are  solved,  the  scientific  care 
of  forests  and  tree  planting  will  promptly  be  put  into  practice  there. 
Naturally,  for  if  in  such  climates  as  those  of  the  northern  Ignited 
States,  species  of  slow  growth  and  only  average  value  can  be  arti¬ 
ficially  propagated  with  profit  on  lands  where  taxes  are  often 
extremely  high,  it  shouhl  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  secure  satisfac¬ 
tory  returns  in  the  Tropics  with  species  of  much  faster  growth  and 
higher  intrinsic  value  on  lands  where  taxes  amount  to  very  little 
indeed. 

Already  here  and  there  a  start  is  being  made.  Small  plantations 
of  mahogany,  cedar,  and  many  other  species  are  increasing.  Here, 
research  is  playing  an  exceedingly  important  role,  for  it  must  assume 
the  herculean  task  of  learning  what  species  should  be  planted  and 
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what  they  can  be  expected  to  produce.  It  would  be  folly  of  a  very 
expensive  kind  to  embark  on  any  extensive  venture  in  the  growing 
of  forest  trees  without  a  thorough  background  of  knowledge  regarding 
these  trees.  Many  remember  the  time  when  in  the  State  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  eucalyptus  was  hailed  as  almost  a  panacea  for  the  world’s 
timber  shortage.  Many  hundreds  of  acres  were  devoted  to  growing 
eucalyptus.  Many  thousands  of  dollars  were  consumed  in  the  ven¬ 
ture.  Verj’  little  ever  came  of  it.  The  harvest  was  largely  regrets. 
Hut  had  systematic  research  preceded  the  planting,  a  deal  of  infor- 


A  CEIBA  TREE 

The  timbers  of  the  tropics 
are,  by  i)opulur  mis- 
oonecptioii,  thought  to 
be  very  hard  and  very 
heavy.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  many  are  like  the 
wood  of  this  ceil)a  tree, 
light  and  soft — a  good 
pulp  possibility 


mation  regarding  the  rate  of  growth  and  utility  of  this  species 
might  have  been  collected  somewhat  more  reasonably. 

Research — until  yesterday  a  strange  word,  little  used  in  the  busy 
market  places;  a  word  evoking  thoughts  of  abstruse  formula'  and 
of  grubbings  at  the  abstract  roots  of  things ;  a  subject  utterly  detached 
from  man’s  venturings.  Yes,  the  world  had  little  recognized  how 
much  of  its  progress  and  wealth  it  owed  to  scientific  research. 
Industry  certainly  has  only  just  begun  to  give  proper  place  to  a 
subject  that  has  largely  made  possible  industry’s  very  existence. 
So  in  the  realm  of  tropical  forestry  it  is  coming  to  be  recognized  that 


TROPICAL  FORESTRY  AND  RESEARCH 


research  must  precede  commercial  endeavor.  Man  must  work  and 
study  in  nature’s  laboratory  before  he  can  count  nature  his  ally  in 
growing  wood. 

The  task  of  forest  research  in  the  tropics  has  hardly  begun.  Ten 
years  or  more  may  pass  before  the  forester  learns  the  requirements 
and  adaptabilities  of  the  important  species.  Time  and  money  must 
be  spent  to  test  and  determine  the  usefulness  of  their  numerous 
woods.  But  the  prize  is  proportionately  great — greater,  it  would 
seem,  than  any  rewards  timber  growth  can  offer  in  any  other  portion 
of  the  globe. 


Courtesy  of  the  Mexicso  KmbaMy,  Wanhinffton 


^  FOUNTAIN  OF  DON  QUIXOTK  IN  ClIAPl’LTKPKC  PARK.  MEXICO  CITY,  MEXICO 

Thl^  photogriiph  wus  received  too  late  to  l>o  include<l  in  the  article  by  Earle  K.  James,  dcscTibinff  this  fountain,  which  appeared  in  the  February 
issue  of  the  llullctin.  The  stands  containing  copies  of  Don  Qniiote  and  other  S|»anish  classics  for  the  use  of  the  public  may  l>e  seen  at  the 
right  and  left 
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Courteay  of  Brie.  Gen.  John  H.  Runoll 


REINTERMENT  OF  FOUNDERS  OF  THE  REPUULIC  OF  II.\IT1 


The  remains  of  the  jralriots  Dessalines  anil  Pftion  were  removeil  to  their  final  resting  iilaet'  in  the  mauso¬ 
leum  in  the  Place  dc  ITndftKmdance,  Port-au-Prince,  January  3,  llCifi.  Vpptr:  The  departure  of  the 
procession  from  the  Cathedral.  Cenitr:  The  military  escort.  Lotetr:  The  passing  of  the  procession 
through  the  city. 


Court€ay  of  Brig.  G«k.  John  H.  RutmII 

PLACE  DE  L’INDEPENDANCE,  PORT-AU-PRINCE,  HAITI 

The  Place  de  lTnd£pendance  in  the  center  of  which  is  the  new  tomb  of  the  Haitian  patriots,  Dessalines 
and  Potion,  dedicated  January  3,  1926.  Upper:  A  general  view  of  the  Plaza.  Center:  The  President 
of  Haiti  and  Mme.  Borno  at  the  dedication  ceremony.  Lower:  The  final  resting  place  of  the  founders 
of  the  Haitian  RepubUc 
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T POACHERS  of  Spanish  are  cominj;  to  feel,  as  French  teachers 
have  long  felt,  that  their  preparation  is  not  complete  with¬ 
out  spending  some  time  in  a  Spanish-speaking  country. 
For  many,  however,  a  year  abroad  is  an  impossibility,  and 
t»»  such  the  summer  course  offers  great  advantages.  The  summer 
schools  of  Spanish  described  below  have  been  established  for  some 
years,  are  planned  especially  for  foreigners,  and  are  drawing  increas¬ 
ing  numbers  of  American  teachers. 

In  Madrid  the  fifteenth  summer  session  for  foreigners  will  he  con¬ 
ducted  from  July  12  to  August  7,  1926.  The  session  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  “Centro  de  Estudios  Ilistoricos,”  an  institution 
established  by  the  Spanish  Government  in  connection  with  the 
“Junta  para  Ampliacion  de  Estudios  e  Investigaciones  Cientfficas,” 
with  the  assistance  of  the  University  of  Madrid  and  other  Spanish 
educational  centers.  The  work  of  the  .session  is  supervised  by  Don 
Ramon  Men^ndez  Pidal  and  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
Don  Tomas  Navarro  Tom4s,  the  eminent  authority  on  phonetics, 
who  gives  courses  in  this  subject.  The  program  of  the  session  in¬ 
cludes  lectures  and  practical  classes  in  Spanish  grammar  and  pho¬ 
netics,  and  lectures  on  many  types  of  Spanish  literature,  as  well  as 
on  the  fine  arts,  drama,  and  popular  music  of  Spain.  The  diploma 
corresponding  to  this  course,  which  is  conferred  by  the  Spanish 
Government,  is  widely  recognized  in  the  United  States.  The 
formal  instruction  is  agreeably  supplemented  by  well-planned  ex¬ 
cursions  to  points  of  interest  in  Madrid  and  near-by  cities.  Full 
information  with  respect  to  this  course  may  be  obtained  from  Mr. 
William  M.  Barlow,  Curtis  High  School,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  sixth  annual  trip  to  Spain  under  the  auspices  of 
the  “Instituto  de  las  Espanas”  (affiliated  with  the  “Junta  para 
Ampliacion  de  J^studios”)  and  the  American  Association  of  Teachers 
of  Spanish. 

Other  group  arrangements  for  travel  are  offered  by  the  Temple 
Tours,  Inter-collegiate  Division,  Park  Square  Building,  Boston, 
under  whose  management,  in  addition  to  the  regular  party,  a  special 
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jiroup  t)f  {jraduate  students  will  study  as  a  section  of  the  Middlebury 
(Vermont)  College  Summer  School  of  Spanish. 

The  sixth  summer  session  of  the  National  University  of  Mexico 
will  he  held  from  July  5  to  August  21.  The  summer  school,  first 
organized  in  1921,  now  offers  courses  both  for  foreigners  and  for 
Mexican  teachers.  Although  the  propectus  for  1926  has  not  yet 
been  received,  the  courses  usually  offered  are  elementary  and  ad- 
vance»l  work  in  Spanish  grammar  and  phonetics;  Spanish,  Spanish- 
.Vmerican,  and  Mexican  literature  and  art;  Mexican  and  Spanish- 
.Vnierican  history,  geography,  and  institutions;  life  in  Spanish  America; 
Mexican  archaeology;  Mexican  music  and  dancing;  commercial 
studies.  The  courses  are  conducted  in  Spanish,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  designed  for  persons  who  have  only  a  slight  knowledge  of  that 
language,  d'he  certificate  given  for  satisfactory  work  receives 
credit  in  a  large  number  of  colleges  and  universities  in  the  I’^nited 
States.  The  teaching  staff  includes  several  eminent  Mexican  pro¬ 
fessors  and  generally  one  or  more  professors  of  Spanish  from  the 
United  States.  The  sight-seeing  program  includes,  in  addition  to 
the  many  attractions  of  the  (7ty  of  Mexico — one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  interesting  on  the  American  Continent — visits  to  marvelous 
archaeological  monuments  and  remains  and  many  other  places  of 
historical  importance  or  scenic  beauty.  The  climate  of  Mexico  City 
(luring  the  summer  is  very  pleasant,  the  temperature  being  similar 
to  that  of  Denver.  hTdl  information  regarding  the  1926  session, 
spi'cial  railroad  and  steamship  rates,  etc.,  may  he  obtained  by  ad¬ 
dressing  the  “Director  de  la  Escuela  de  Verano,  I'niversidad  Na- 
cional  de  Mexico,  Mexico,  D.  F.” 

Under  a  special  arrangement  with  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary,  a  branch  of  the  William  and  Mary  Summer  School  is  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  session  of  the  University  of  Mexico,  credit 
being  obtainable  in  either  institution.  Information  concerning  this 
plan,  as  well  as  the  arrangements  for  group  travel  to  Mexico,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  “Director  of  the  William  and  Mary  Summer 
School  in  Mexico,  College  of  William  and  Mary,  Williamsburg,  Va.” 

The  summer  school  of  Spanish  of  the  University  of  Porto  Rico, 
wliich  has  functioned  since  1922,  will  be  held  this  j'ear  from  July  1 
to  August  18.  This  school  offers  elementary  and  advanced  courses 
in  Spanish  grammar,  phonetics,  literature,  Spanish-American  lit¬ 
erature  and  history,  etc.,  for  which  credit  may  be  obtained  in  many 
institutions  of  the  United  States.  Professor  Federico  de  Onis  of 
Columbia  University  will  be  a  special  lecturer  there  this  year.  As 
there  is  a  large  enrollment  of  Porto  Rican  teachers,  opportunity  is 
offered  for  scholastic  and  social  intercourse  with  them.  At  the  close 
of  the  session,  trips  will  be  arranged  for  parties  of  15  or  more  to 
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Venezuela  or  the  Dominican  Republic.  For  full  information,  address 
the  ‘‘Director  of  the  Summer  School  of  Spanish,  Comer  Eighth  and 
Marshall  Streets,  Richmond,  Va.  ” 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  have  been  but  few  opportunities  for 
Americans  to  prepare  themselves  as  teachers  of  Portuguese.  It  is 
therefore  a  particular  pleasure  to  mention  a  special  teachers’  <;ourse 
in  the  Portuguese  language  which  will  be  offered  to  Spanish  teachers 
from  June  30  to  August  1 1  by  the  well-known  Institute  for  Foreigners 
of  the  University  of  Berlin.  This  course  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  Portuguese  professors  Dr.  J.  dc  Siqueira  Coutinho  of  Lisbon 
and  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Dr.  Ferrand  de  Almeida,  of  Coimbra 
I'niversity,  and  will  comprise  Portuguese  grammar,  phonetics,  con¬ 
versation,  Portuguese  and  Brazilian  history  and  literature.  The 
University  of  Berlin  is  also  offering  elementary  and  advanced  courses 
in  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and  a  variety  of  other  subjects,  conducted 
in  English.  Complete  information  may  be  had  by  addressing  the 
North  German  Lloyd,  32  Broadway,  New  York  City,  or  Dr.  J.  de  S. 
Coutinho,  8  Evarts  Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  closing  this  brief  notice,  a  word  of  warning  must  be  said  against 
enrolling  in  any  school  or  joining  any  party  without  first  being 
convinced  that  it  is  of  a  responsible  character.  In  some  cases  very 
alluring  promises  are  made  in  advance  notices  of  summer  schools, 
promises  which  have  not  been  fulfilled  owing  to  the  incompetence 
or  the  unscrupulousness,  or  both  in  combination,  of  the  group  leader. 
It  behooves  the  prospective  traveler,  therefore,  to  satisfy  himself 
by  personal  investigation  as  to  what  he  may  expect,  and  thus  save 
himself  not  only  great  annoyance  but  serious  inconvenience  and 
financial  loss. 


IS  IN  DANGER  OF  EXTERMINATION 


NO  loss  a  person  than  Kipling  has  alluded  to  the  romance  of 
sealing  in  those  Victorian  days  when  a  woman’s  ambition 
and  the  length  of  her  j)urse  were  measured  by  her  sealskin 
coats  and  muffs.  Seal  as  a  fur  is  hard  to  beat  for  its 
warmth  and  lustrous  color.  Memory  recalls  childhood’s  days  and 
the  voluptuous  pleasure  of  snuggling  into  the  warm  folds  of  a  mother’s 
sealskin  coat,  to  inhale  its  subtle  perfume  and  stroke  the  rich,  soft 
fur. 

The  vagaries  of  fashion  have  given  the  harried  seal  the  right  once 
more  to  live  and  to  multiply  after  its  kind.  None  the  less,  “our 
women  must  walk  ga}".’’  Since  a  woman’s  cro^^ming  glory  is  no  longer 
her  hair,  more  than  ever  does  she  demand  rich  anti  rare  embellish¬ 
ments  for  her  beauty.  Hunters  must  go  farther  and  farther  afield 
to  satisfy  the  whims  of  never-satisfied  Dame  Fashion.  Ermine 
(least  beautiful  of  furs),  blue  fox,  white  fox,  caracul — these  must  all 
figure  in  m}-  lady’s  wardrobe. 

But,  if  it  is  to  be  obtained  for  love  or  money  (or  both),  chinchilla 
above  all  else  must  be  bought  at  the  price  of  a  princeling’s  ransom. 

('hinchilla  is  like  to  be  for  all  time  the  crown  of  the  fashionable 
lady’s  ambition  in  furs.  It  is  desirable  above  all  other  skins  for  three 
.suflicient  and  compelling  reasons — rarity,  costliness,  and  (as  an 
afterthought)  sum])tuous  beauty. 

Time  was  when  chinchillas  were  almost  as  common  as  rats  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rimac.  They  were  found  not  only  in  the  high  altitudes; 
their  habitat  extended  even  to  the  seashores.  Less  than  a  century 
ago  travelers  reported  that  they  could  be  seen  any  day  in  their 
thousands  along  the  rocky  bastions  of  the  mountains. 

The  ])ersecution  of  centuries  has  driven  them  beyond  all  contact 
with  civilization.  That  they  still  exist  in  goodly  numbers,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  but  their  natural  shyness  and  the  remoteness 
of  their  present  haunts  makes  it  difficult  to  estimate  the  degree  in 
which  they  are  on  the  decrease.  Yet,  when  unmolested,  they  propa¬ 
gate  almost  as  freely  as  rabbits.  The  female  usually  produces  two 
litters  a  year,  of  five  or  six  at  a  birth. 

Given,  therefore,  a  close  season,  there  is  a  fair  chance  that  the 
breed  might  yet  reestablish  itself.  But  .  ,  .  the  fur  would  cease  to 


■The  H>j(  Coatt  Leader,  Linui,  Peru,  Xov.  10,  1925. 
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be  in  demaml  for  gjarments  of  fashion  if  these  were  within  the  reach 
of  Judy  O’ Grady’s  purse. 

The  ehineliilla  has  been  hunted  for  its  skin  from  the  remotest 
afjes.  The  Incas  used  the  fur  extensively  for  clothinj;.  Tliey  also 
used  the  loii"  hairs  of  the  little  animal  in  weavin"  cloth.  It  would 
appear  that  the  Indians  <lomeslicaled  the  chinchilla  and  used  to 
shear  the  fleece,  after  the  manner  of  sheep,  for  their  textiles. 

Tliere  is  no  record  to  show  when  the  chinchilla  ceased  to  be  an 
inliabitant  of  the  coastlands.  liut  since  it  has  always  been  hunted, 
n()t  only  for  the  skin,  but  also  for  the  succulent  flesh,  which  is  declared 
to  be  better  eatin"  than  a  hare,  it  is  clear  that  it  can  only  maintain 
its  j)recarious  existence  at  a  distance  from  the  haunts  of  men. 

It  is  scarcely  more  than  a  century  since  the  first  skins  were 
received  in  the  European  markets.  They  aroused  great  interest 
among  the  furriers  who  early  recognized  that  there  were  two  distinct 
subspecies  of  the  breed.  But  naturalists  could  make  nothing  of 
them,  for  the  skins  were  incomplete,  and  anj’  data  which  could  be 
learned  from  the  skulls  and  feet  were  missing.  Not  until  1829  did 
a  traveler  named  Bennett  take  two  live  specimens  from  Peru,  when 
at  last  it  was  possible  to  identify  the  breed  definitely. 

NATURAL  HISTORY 

The  chinchilla  is  regarded  by  naturalists  as  a  link  between  the  rat, 
the  hare,  and  the  squirrel.  It  differs  from  other  leporides  by  having 
three  incisors  instead  of  two,  and  by  having  five  toes  instead  of  four. 
Its  range,  according  to  Prof.  Isaiah  Bowman  in  his  “  Desert  Trails  of 
Atacama,”  is  from  the  Desert  of  Atacama  near  Illapel  northward 
through  Chile  to  southern  Peru  and  through  the  highlands  of  western 
Bolivia.  But  apparently  he  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  there  are 
two  distinct  varieties. 

The  common  chinchilla  {eriomys  chinckUla)  is  found  mainly  in 
Peru  and  Bolivia.  It  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  inclusive 
of  the  tail,  has  a  domed  skull,  large  round  ears,  and  five  toes  on  the 
forefeet.  The  hair  is  blue-gray  at  its  roots  and  ranges  through 
various  shades  until  it  becomes  pure  white  on  the  underparts  and 
feet.  It  is  rarely  seen  to-day  below  an  altitude  of  9,000  feet  and 
makes  its  home  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  or  in  burrows  which  the 
families  dig  for  themselves.  It  is  usually  seen  abroad  only  in  the 
early  mornings  and  at  night-fall,  and  it  feeds  on  roots,  lichens,  bulbs 
such  as  the  algarrobilla,-  and  whatever  herbage  may  be  found. 

The  second  variety  or  subspecies  is  the  Chilean  chinchilla  (eriomys 
lauiyera)  or  lanosa  which  is  apparently  confined  to  the  center  and 

•Algirrobilli  is  the  nitivo  tiime  applic  I  ta  Vdesjlpinia  m;lanocarpi  (of  Mexieo),  Acacia  gitafensii  (ol 
Argentina),  and  C'acialpinia  breri/olia  (of  Chile). 


THE  ANDEAN  CHINCHILLA 
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north  of  Chile.  It  is  similar  to  its  Peruvian  brother  but  is  some¬ 
what  smaller.  The  skin  is  even  finer.  In  eolor  it  is  a  smoky  gray 
with  black  markings,  while  the  unclerparts  are  of  a  dead  gray  with  a 
yellowish  tinge.  Hawkins,  who  published  an  account  of  his  travels 
in  South  America  in  the  year  1622,  compares  the  chinchilla  lanigera 
to  squirrels,  Avhile  another  early  traveler  (Molina)  states  that  “the 
wool  is  as  lin(^as  a  spider’s  web  and  the  hair  long  enough  to  be  used 
as  a  thread  in  sewing.”  It  must  have  bc'cn  specimens  of  this  variety 
which  were  brought  to  London  in  1829. 


THEiC'UlNCmi.L.V 

Naturalists  regard  this  animal  as  a  link  between  the  rat,  the  hare.,  and  the  sriuirrel.  Its  range  is  through 
the  highlands  of  Chile,  Peru,  and  Bolivia 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  Chilean  subspecies  has  bred  in  the 
London  Zoological  Gardens,  where  live  specimens  are  nearly  always 
on  view'. 

HABITS  OF  THE  CHINCHILLA 

The  chinchilla,  as  has  been  stated  already,  is  somewhat  rabbitlike 
in  its  habits.  It  feeds  in  the  early'  mornings  and  late  ev’enings  and 
is  rarely  found  far  from  its  burrow.  In  movement  it  is  extremely 
swift;  and  from  its  protective  coloring,  which  blemls  into  the  shades 
of  the  rocks,  can  only  be  distinguished,  when  on  the  run,  by  the 
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kocnost  oyes.  The  animal  is  also  extremely  eurious;  ami,  when 
driven  into  its  lair  on  a  sudden  alarm,  it  ean  not  for  long  resist  the 
temj)tation  of  popping  its  bullet  like  head  out  of  its  hole  to  diseover 
what  the  trouble  was  all  about.  And  herein,  from  this  habit  of 
imiuisitiveness  lies  too  often  its  doom  at  the  hands  of  the  hunter. 

“  CIIIXCHILLANDO  EN  LA  CORDILLERA”  % 

The  foolish  amateur  is  tempted  to  blaze  off  his  gun  at  the  chinchilla. 
Thereby,  he  wastes  his  powder  futilely.  As  a  rule,  the  poor  little 
rodent  is  merely  wounded  and  dies  a  lingering  death  in  its  burrow. 
Even  if  killed,  the  pelt  is  ruined.  For,  apart  from  the  shot-holes, 
the  fur  is  so  delicate  that  the  blood  irretrievably  ruins  it  and  the 
value  is  reduced  to  a  fraction.  The  Indians,  on  the  other  hand, 
employ  two  or  three  methods  of  hunting  the  chinchilla  all  of  which 
require  infinite  patience.  When  they  set  forth  to  “chinchillar”  in 
the  wilderness  of  the  cordilleras,  they  lie  motionless  for  hours  at  a 
stretch  in  likely  haunts.  As  soon  as  they  have  tracked  the  prey  to 
its  lair,  they  set  snares  of  horsehair,  or  even  rat  traps,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  hole  and  wait  until  the  victim  is  driven  by  curiosity  or  hunger 
to  j)op  its  foolish  head  into  the  danger  zone.  In  other  cases,  the 
chinchilla  is  smoked  out,  if  the  burrow^  is  in  the  ground.  A  further 
method  is  to  use  weasels,  or  dogs  unnaturally  thin  and  lank,  which 
are  especially  trained  for  the  purpose.  But  like  the  English  retriever, 
unless  the  dog  has  a  good  mouth,  he  is  useless  for  the  purpose.  A 
mangled  pelt  has  no  market  value,  and  nature  has  endowed  the 
chinchilla  with  a  skin  even  finer  that  that  of  Lady  Clara  Vere  de 
Vere  who  wears  the  opera  cloak  illustrated  in  this  article. 

CHINCHILLA  FARMING 

The  Chinchilla  lanom  breeds  freely  in  captivity,  although  it 
would  seem  that  the  Peruvian  variety  is  less  amenable  to  domestic 
life.  Both  varieties  are,  however,  easily  tamed.  They  u.sed  fre- 
(piently  to  he  found  in  the  huts  of  the  Indians  where  they  ran  freely 
about  and  habituated  themselves  to  the  ways  of  their  masters  as 
readily  as  a  rabbit  which  they  rival  in  natural  stupidity.  But  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that,  although  isolated  attempts  at  chinchilla  farming 
have  been  made,  they  have  hitherto  proved  a  failure. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  efforts  have  been  made  to  start  the  in¬ 
dustry  in  view  of  the  high  prices  which  are  paid  for  perfect  pelts. 
Blue-fox  farming,  which  was  started  less  than  25  years  ago  on  Prince 
Edward  Island,  has  proved  to  be  a  veritable  gold  mine.  Many 
such  farms  are  in  existence  to-day,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
eastern  Canada.  Five  hundred  pounds  or  more  is  the  price  of  a  good 
stud  fox,  and  almost  as  high  prices  are  paid  for  approved  vixens. 
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But  somehow  or  other  chinchilla  farming  has  not  established  itself 
as  an  industry. 

Some  years  ago,  as  Professor  Bowman  records  in  his  “  Desert  Trails 
of  Atacama,”  Sir  John  Murray  started  to  grow  chinchilla  on  his 
ranch  at  Vallenar.  Five  hundred  head  of  stock  was  purchased  as 


an  experiment;  and  an  area  of  25  cuadras  was  enclosed  with  wire 


fencing.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  provide  the  captives 
with  surroundings  similar  to 
their  natural  haunts,  and  cane 
was  planted  to  provide  cover. 
The  animals  were  also  fed 
with  alfalfa  grass  and  the 
tunilla  cactus.  At  first,  the 
chinchillas  throve  and  began 
to  propagate  their  species. 
But  later  followed  a  plague 
of  rats;  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  experiment  was  aban¬ 
doned.  Inquiries  have  also 
been  made  from  the  United 
States,  from  time  to  time,  as 
to  possibilities  of  chinchilla 
farming  in  Peru;  and  on  occa¬ 
sion  seekers  after  fortune 
have  drifted  into  the  offices 
of  The  BV.s<  Coast  Leader  to 
study  back  files  and  to  consult 
our  experts. 

Probably  the  best  advice  to 
would-be  chinchilla  farmers, 
is  Mr.  Punch’s  historical 
recommendation  to  those 
about  to  get  married:  Don’t. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  .small 
capital,  a  somewhat  larger 
tract  of  desert  land,  and  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  pa¬ 
tience,  might  reap  a  golden 


harvest  and  insure  the  sur-  sumptuous  chixcuill.v  wkap 


vival  of  the  species.  From 

all  reports  the  breed  is  doomed,  unless  governments  unite  to  name  a 
closed  season  (something  which  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  enforce 
in  the  remote  regions  where  the  chinchilla  surviv^es)  or  to  prohibit 
exports  for  a  term  of  years. 
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I’KICKS  OF  SKINS 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  information  on  the  present  value 
of  the  pelts.  The  Indian  hunter  wlu>  returns  from  an  expedition 
of  many  weeks  cVinclullando  en  la  cordillera  may  account  himself  a 
lucky  man  if  he  brings  back  a  dozen  skins,  lie  is  fully  alive  to 
their  value;  but,  in  his  thirst  for  chicha  and  a  proh)nged  spree,  he 
falls  an  easy  prey  to  the  middleman.  A  few  years  ago  a  good  skin 
could  be  bought  for  approximately  15  soles,  and  the  value  of  the 
same  on  the  New  York  or  London  market  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  5  pounds.  It  is  left,  therefore,  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  reader  to 
estimate  the  value  of  the  opera  cloak  illustrated  in  these  pages.  But 
it  is  not  difhcult  to  see  that  a  considerable  number  of  dozens  of 
skins  (for  it  is  by  the  dozen  that  the  skins  are  sold)  go  to  the  making 
of  a  chinchilla  wrap. 

San  Pedro  de  Atacama  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  l(M‘al 
markets  for  chinchilla  skins  in  South  America,  but  the  main  center 
of  trade  shifts  largely  according  to  the  locality  of  the  largest  catches. 
In  his  “Voyages  in  South  America,”  Tschudi  relates  that  a  business 
man  of  Molinos,  on  the  most  westerly  boundary  of  La  Plata,  exported 
for  a  period  of  years  not  less  than  from  two  to  tlu’ee  thousand  dozens 
of  pelts.  According  to  Lomer,  a  German  furrier,  100,000  skins  to 
the  value  of  250,000  gold  marks  were  exported  from  Chile  in  1884. 
From  Federico  Albert’s  account  (“La  Chinchilla,”  Santiago,  1901), 
a  million  skins  were  shipped  from  the  departments  of  Vallenar  and 
Co(luimbo  in  the  year  1900.  At  such  a  rate  of  slaughter,  the  animal 
is  doomed  to  inevitable  extinction  within  a  short  space  of  time. 
Although  later  figures  are  not  available,  it  is  certain  that  the  export 
trade  is  falling  every  year — and  the  price  soars  proportionately. 

For  that  reason,  there  is  no  likelihood  that  chinchilla  will  go  out  of 
fashion.  The  problem,  at  least  in  the  pov'erty-stricken  Old  World, 
will  rather  be  to  discover  who  can  afford  to  wear  a  chinchilla  wrap. 


By  Jamks  Gilbkut  McKkk 


T1 1 1C  populating  of  Brazil’s  groat  open  spaoos  ovidontly  has  iiar- 
rowod  (lo^\^l  into  a  race  botwooii  iniinigraut  ships  and  tho 
patriotic  “  Minoiros”-  who  hahitnally  look  with  scorn  upon 
an  unmarried  person  and  count  that  life  ill  spent  which  has 
not  fathered  or  mothered  a  family  of  more  than  20.  It  may  he 
added  that  the  immigration  in  ships  has  ])een  hy  far  the  more  vari¬ 
able  of  the  two  sources  ])ecause  it  is  eternally  affected  by  social  and 
economic  conditions  in  the  European  States.  People  do  not  easily 
tear  up  roots  to  follow  civilization’s  traditional  movement  to  the 
west.  The  lure  of  a  new  country  must  ])e  ]>acked  up  by  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  through  pressure  of  some  sort  at  home  before  it  will  persuade 
an  emigrant  to  buy  a  steamship  ticket  to  a  new  land. 

If  all  evidence  of  the  recent  European  conflict  of  ambitious  powers 
could  he  turned  under  the  sod,  historians  might  turn  with  perfect 
confidence  to  the  statisticians  who  calculate  the  entry  t)f  foreigners 
into  Brazil.  These  men  have  a  story  to  tell  in  which  there  are  very 
few  prejudices  and  inaccuracies.  They  record  without  comment  such 
facts  as  that  during  the  tempestuous  year  of  1918  only  one  German 
citizen  crawled  over  the  side  of  his  ship  in  Brazilian  waters  to  he 
registered  as  the  single  immigrant  from  his  country  for  that  year. 
That  bottle  had  l)een  temporarily  corked.  But  the  German  immigra¬ 
tion  before  and  after  that  period  amounted  to  thousands  of  husky 
Teutons,  offering  to  the  Brazilian  Jlepuhlic  a  blood  infusion  as  valu¬ 
able  as  any  could  he.  The  case  of  the  single  German  immigrant  is 
offerecl  simply  to  show  how  delicately  the  movement  of  immigration 
is  balanced  and  the  notable  extremes  it  may  reach.  In  1924  over 
22,001)  Germans  entered  Brazil  for  the  express  purpose  of  making 
their  homes  here,  most  of  them  immediately  going  south  where  they 
improved  the  percentage  production  of  the  soil  and  became  partially 
emerged  with  the  native  stock. 

THE  PORTUGUESE 

The  swarthy  Portuguese  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  finds  adaptation 
much  easier  than  the  German  because  his  language  is  that  of  his 
adopted  country  and  his  ideas  arc  in  many  cases  identical  with  his 
newly  found  friends.  He  is  very  likely  to  receive  a  welcome  similar 
to  that  the  migrating  Englishman  receives  on  going  to  the  United 

'  Braziliiin  American,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.  Sept.  12,  W."):  Oct.  3,  192.' 

*  Name  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  of  Minits  Ueraes. 
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States,  with  just  that  proper  admixture  of  judiciously  administered 
eritieism  necessary  to  show  the  new  man  his  place  and  to  suggest  to 
him  that  his  future  position  in  the  scheme  of  things  will  depend 
largely  on  the  amount  of  work  he  does.  His  opportunities  arc  il¬ 
limitable,  but  cousins  are  cousins  and  nothing  more. 

The  stream  of  Portuguese  blood  into  Brazil’s  melting  pot  has  been 
pouring  uninterruptedly  for  years  although  the  war  slackened  it  for 
a  time.  Since  1908  the  annual  immigration  of  Portuguese  to  Brazil 
has  averaged  over  30,000,  the  peak  being  reached  in  1913  with  a  total 
of  over  76,000.  In  1924  it  was  scarcely  a  third  of  that,  although 
indications  seem  to  show  that  this  year’s  total  will  considerably 
improve  upon  the  last. 

That  tiny  Iberian  country  which  has  been  a  Republic  since  1910 
will  soon  he  in  the  position  of  Norway  in  that  more  people  of  its 
blood  will  be  outside  of  it  than  in  it.  Its  recurring  revolutions  ma)* 
have  contributed  to  the  emigration  from  its  sunny  shores.  Evidently 
the  several  years  following  that  democratic  change  of  government 
saw  a  migration  from  Portugal  greater  than  any  since. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  the  Portuguese  immigration 
to  Brazil  through  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  alone,  reached  a  total 
of  over  6,000  or  nearly  as  much  as  that  of  all  the  other  nationalities 
combined. 

THE  SPANISH 

Spain  has  contributed  a  relatively  huge  number  of  citizens  to 
Brazil  when  one  remembers  that  this  giant  Republic  is  not  one  of 
the  Spanish  American  countries.  Since  1908  Spain  has  ranked 
second  to  Portugal  in  providing  citizens  for  Brazilian  naturalization. 
Undoubtedly  the  similarity  between  the  tongue  of  Spain  and  that 
of  Portugal  is  largely  responsible  for  this,  although  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  may  by  no  means  be  confused  with  each  other,  as  struggling 
United  States  and  other  English  linguists  who  have  a  preparatory 
school  knowledge  only  of  Spanish  will  devoutly  attest. 

Again  considering  immigration  to  Brazil  in  the  red  light  cast  by 
the  Great  War,  we  may  point  out  that  the  solitary  emigration  of 
that  single  German  from  his  native  fields  to  Brazil  found  its  antith¬ 
esis  in  the  great  number  of  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese 
arriving  just  before  the  War  in  1913  and  1914.  Through  some  mys¬ 
terious  power  these  people  appeared  to  be  far-sighted  enough  to  clear 
out  to  a  land  where  the  nights  would  continue  to  be  illuminated  by 
the  tropical  moon  and  the  southern  cross  rather  than  by  “star  shells.” 

In  the  past  17  years  over  34,000  Japanese  have  entered  Brazilian 
ports  as  immigrants.  This  Oriental  source  of  population  also  reached 
its  greatest  activity  in  the  year  preceding  the  beginning  of  the  Great 
War  when  over  7,000  Japanese  came  to  Brazil.  The  Chinese  who  are 
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apparently  indifferent  to  the  advantages  offered  by  undeveloped 
lands  sent  only  about  500  emigrants  to  match  Japan’s  34,000.  Neither 
of  these  peoples  show  any  pronounced  inclination  to  emigrate  to 
Brazil  or  to  other  wSouth  American  countries  in  the  near  future  (the 
Chinese  being  too  concerned  with  internal  disturbances  to  move 
overseas)  and  the  Japanese  too  busy  repairing  damage  caused  by 
earthquake,  fire,  and  flood.  But  when  the  Japanese  see  any  real 
advantage  in  migrating  to  Brazil,  they  may  he  expected  to  come  in 
numbers  unknown  heretofore. 

It  must  be  noted  that  in  the  accomi)anving  tables  and  in  the  sta¬ 
tistics  given  in  the  article  itself,  the  immigration  section  of  Brazil’s 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  designated  as  immigrants  all  those 
arrivals  who,  in  their  opinion,  are  likely  to  remain  in  Brazil  as  citizens. 
Nearly  all  third-class  passengers  are  immediately  entered  on  the  books 
as  immigrants,  as  are  all  second-class  passengers  unless  they  are 
obviously  tourists.  First-class  ])assengers  are  not  called  immigrants 
and  do  not  figure  in  any  of  the  accompanying  statistics. 

The  immigration  of  the  cosmopolitan  Englishman  into  Brazil  has 
averaged  slightly  over  600  annually  for  the  last  IS  years  although  their 
yearly  total  now  never  reaches  the  totals  attained  in  1901),  1910,  and 
1911.  Thousands  of  Englishmen  enter  Kio’s  beautiful  harbor,  but 
they  rarely  remain  longer  than  necessarj'  to  go  up  Pao  de  Assucar 
and  to  see  the  sun  set  over  Tijuca.  Almost  all  of  them  are  destined 
for  the  Argentine  Republic,  where  they  find  a  climate  more  like  their 
own  and  a  tenor  of  life  with  which  they  are  more  familiar.  In  the 
near  future  we  predict  that  some  of  these  thousands  of  Englishmen 
will  remain  in  Brazil  particularly  if  the  conditions  in  the  world’s 
rubber  market  compel  rubber  suppliers  to  turn  again  to  the  “hevea 
brasiliensis.” 

Americans  have  migrated  to  Brazil  to  the  number  of  3,900  in  the 
last  18  years,  as  compared  with  the  10,000  of  the  English  (in  the 
Immigration  Department  Statistics,  all  Britishers  are  classed  as 
English,  and  all  Americans  as  Norte- Americanos).  The  years  during 
which  the  immigration  of  Americans  reached  a  j)eak,  if  immigration 
in  such  insignificant  numbers  may  be  said  to  have  a  peak,  were  1908 
and  1921  when  330  Yanks  came  to  Brazil  to  seek  their  fortunes. 
Many  of  these  were  of  European  stock  but  recently  transplanted  to 
the  States  where  they  had  been  too  short  a  time  to  acquire  many  of 
the  American’s  national  characteristics.  Others  were  American 
negroes  who  emigrated  for  what  they  fondly  hoped  would  be  an  im¬ 
proved  social  and  economic  position.  Apparently  the  difliculties  in 
speech  and  in  adaptation  have  driven  these  last  back  to  a  land  where 
they  can  more  easily  make  themselves  understood. 

The  American  immigration  to  Brazil,  like  the  German,  reached  its 
lowest  mark  in  1918,  if  only  those  years  since  1908  are  taken  into 
consideration. 
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Tlu*  other  natioiLs  of  the  earth  wliicli  Itave  eontril)uted  to  Brazil’s 
fast  growing  population  have  <lone  so  to  ai  inueh  less  degree  than 
those  already  mentioned.  Montenegna  is  reeorded  as  having  sent 
only  two  citizens  to  Brazil  in  the  last  IS  years.  The  French  wlio  are 
as  immovable  as  any  people  in  the  world  have  contributed  only 
13,835  emigrants  to  Brazil  since  lt)()S,  a  remarkable  fact  when  one 
considers  the  powerful  effect  of  the  French  language,  literature,  and 
art,  on  the  Brazilian  mind. 

The  Immigration  Department  of  the  Brazilian  Government  is 
e(iui[)ped  for  taking  care  of  many  more  immigrants  than  the  number 
of  foreigners  now  coming  to  these  shores.  By  a  recent  govern¬ 
mental  ruling  all  second  and  third  class  passengers  entering  the  port 
of  Kio  de  Janeiro  are  taken  for  examination  to  Him  das  Flores,  the 
immigration  center,  where  their  fitness  for  entering  the  Itepublie  and 
their  availability  for  becoming  Brazilian  citizens  is  determined. 
This  new  ruling  is  expected  to  be  enforced  rigidly;  the  exceptions  being 
only  in  the  cases  of  those  passengei’s  who  obviously  are  tourists  or  are 
in  a  financial  and  physical  condition  making  their  retention  in  (juaran- 
tine  a  useless  and  expensive  waste  of  time. 

Immigration  into  Brazil  is,  however,  now  at  a  low  tide  because  of 
the  high  cost  of  steamship  travel  in  relation  to  depreciated  European 
currencies,  the  tendency  of  some  European  governments  to  discour¬ 
age  emigration  so  that  the  work  of  post  war  reconstruction  may  con¬ 
tinue  uninterrupted,  and  because  of  the  financial  inability  of  the 
Brazilian  Government  at  the  present  time  to  bring  large  numbers  of 
new  people  into  the  country.  Other  more  pressing  problems  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  legislature  than  that  of  immigration. 

The  most  lasting  impression  of  a  trip  to  Ilha  das  Flores  is  one  of  its 
immense  capacity.  Evitlently  its  builders  dreamed  of  future  hordes 
of  people  from  the  overpopulated  countries  coming  to  Brazil. 

When  vessels  carrying  immigrants  drop  anchor  in  the  Kio  Harbor 
they  are  boarded  by  uniformed  inspectors  from  the  Immigration 
Department.  These  interpreters  speak  most  of  the  European  lan¬ 
guages  and  offer  free  lodging  on  F'lores  Island  to  all  of  the  desirable 
immigrants.  After  the  usual  medical  examination  by  the  health 
authorities  of  this  port  the  immigrants  who  accept  the  Government’s 
offer  of  free  lodging  are  transported  to  the  island  with  their  baggage 
in  Government  launches. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  island  they  are  granted  every  facility.  After 
registering  and  straightening  out  their  papers  they  are  taken  to  the 
sleeping,  eating,  and  recreation  quarters.  Immigrants  generally 
stay  on  the  island  for  from  three  to  eight  days.  While  the  Brazilian 
Government  will  not  pay  for  transporting  the  immigrants  from  their 
own  countries,  it  does  this  for  them.  It  also  gives  them  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  choosing  whatever  section  of  this  country  they  wish  to  settle 
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in,  ami  the  Inimijinition  Department  gives  them  free  transportation 
to  that  |)oint.  Many  of  tin*  immigrants  are  taken  to  the  north  ami 
south  of  Brazil  on  coastwise  steamers  while  the  others  are  taken 
up-country  on  trains.  During  their  stay  on  the  llhas  das  Flores 
these  people  are  allowed  to  come  to  liio  with  the  permission  of  the 
island  director.  They  are  assisted  in  making  purchases  by  inter¬ 
preters  who  look  out  for  them  in  every  way  until  they  return. 

Several  weeks  ago  there  were  only  two  immigrants  in  quarantine 
in  the  immigrant  station  on  llhn  das  Flores,  these  being  an  Italian 
agriculturist  and  his  wife  who  were  to  he  sent  to  the  city  of  Sao 
Paulo.  The  extensive  living  cpiarters  and  grounds  were  nearly  empty 
except  for  the  director  of  the  island  and  the  laborers  who  were  repair¬ 
ing  and  jiainting  the  buildings  and  taking  care  of  the  plants.  The 
island  also  shelters  a  small  orphanage  containing  vagrant  children 
picked  up  by  the  police  in  the  streets  of  Kio. 

The  facilities  for  receiving  immigrants  are  very  complete.  The 
j)lan  for  handling  them  includes  a  s^'stem  of  discharging  a  great 
number  at  a  time  for  ports  along  the  coast  and  towns  in  the  interior. 
Two  months  ago  there  were  several  thousands  of  people  <if  all  nation¬ 
alities  waiting  for  permission  to  merge  into  the  vast  Brazilian 
commonwealth. 

The  equipment  of  the  station  includes  beds  for  5,o()()  people,  these 
beds  being  of  the  double-deck  variety,  placed  in  great  halls.  The 
dining  room  looks  large  enough  to  feed  an  army,  the  director  telling 
us  that  it  was  capable  of  holding  1,200  persons  at  a  sitting.  He  said 
that  they  were  able  to  serve  a  meal  to  this  number  in  oo  minutes. 

The  arrangements  connected  with  the  dining  room  are  very  modern, 
having  some  electrical  ecpiipment  found  ordinarily  only  in  large 
hotels.  All  of  these  facilities  are  in  a  complete  state  of  cleanliness 
so  that  there  will  he  ho  need  for  future  citizens  of  the  Republic  to 
complain  of  inhuman  treatment  said  to  he  the  desert  of  immigrants 
into  some  other  countries. 

The  lirst  process  through  which  the  arrivals  on  Ilha  das  Flores  are 
put  is  one  of  sterilization  by  steam  and  by  antiseptic  solutions.  All 
care  is  taken  that  no  disease  may  be  introduced  into  the  country. 
The  special  steam  disinfecting  plant  is  of  modern  construction  and 
large  enough  to  be  utilized  by  ten  times  the  number  of  immigrants 
now  arriving  to  use  it. 

The  laws  of  Brazil  provide  that  there  will  be  admitted  as  immi¬ 
grants,  all  foreigners  of  less  than  GO  years  of  age  who  are  not  suffering 
from  contagious  diseases,  do  not  ply  any  illicit  trade,  are  not  known 
to  he  criminals,  disorderly  characters,  beggars,  vagabonds,  lunatics, 
or  invalids  who  arrive  at  Brazilian  ports.  Persons  over  GO  years  of 
age  or  unfitted  for  work  will  be  admitted  only  when  accompanied 
by  their  families  or  when  coming  to  join  them,  provided  that  there 
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is  in  the  same  family  at  least  one  capable  member  for  every  invalid 
or  person  over  60. 

The  age,  morality,  profession,  and  parentage  of  the  immigrants 
must  be  proved  by  legal  documents  bearing  the  visa  of  the  oflicial 
appointed  for  this  purpose  at  the  point  of  embarkation,  or  in  default 
of  this,  the  visa  of  the  Brazilian  consul  or  consular  agent. 

The  Republic  of  Brazil  will  grant,  free  of  charge,  to  such  immi¬ 
grants  who  are  agriculturists  accompanied  by  their  families  recep¬ 
tion  in  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  landing  of  persons  and  baggage, 
lodging  and  board,  medical  attention  (in  the  case  of  maladies  that 
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aro  not  contagious,  in  the  contrary  case  those  afflicted  are  deported), 
transportation  of  persons  and  baggage  by  railways  or  lines  of  steam¬ 
ships  until  arrival  at  the  port  of  destination,  exemption  from  duty 
on  baggage  and  agricultural  implements,  and  all  necessary  informa¬ 
tion  through  interpreters  who  speak  various  languages  and  who  will 
accompany  them  whenever  necessary. 

Immigrants  who  do  not  desire  to  work  for  salaries  or  who  are 
unwilling  to  make  contracts  with  farmers,  may  establish  themselves 
in  what  are  calleil  Federal  Nucleus  Colonies  where  there  are  parcels 
of  land  prepared  for  cultivation.  Some  of  these  lots  include  houses. 
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others  do  not.  In  this  connection  officials  at  the  Immigration  De¬ 
partment  told  us  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  no  lands  available 
for  immigrrants. 

The  Board  of  Immigration  and  ('olonization  keeps  a  list  of  the 
calls  for  agricultural  labor  on  the  fazendas,  offering  excellent  wages 
ami  other  advantages  to  interested  ])ersons.  The  immigrants  who 
establish  themselves  in  the  nucleus  colonies  of  the  union  will  have 
the  following  assistance:  Conveyance  by  public  roads  to  the  location 
of  the  colony,  food  for  three  (lays,  employment  for  a  regular  salary 
or  for  small  contracts  for  the  construction  of  roads  or  other  work 
in  the  colony  for  a  period  of  from  six  to  eight  months.  This  dis¬ 
tribution  of  work  is  done  in  such  a  manner  that  the  head  of  each 
family  will  be  allowed  about  15  days  of  labor  per  month,  being  paid 
enough  for  the  support  of  his  family  until  the  bringing  in  of  his  first 
harvest.  These  colonists  are  also  given  free  medical  attention  for  a 
year,  agricultural  implements  free  of  charge  and  large  (quantities  of 
various  kinds  of  seeds  for  planting.  Primary  agricultural  schools 
for  children  from  (5  to  14  years  of  age  arc  established  in  all  of  these 
colonies  for  immigrants.  The  children  of  the  poor  colonists  are 
furnished  with  free  books  and  school  materials. 

These  rural  lots  have  an  average  area  of  25  hectares  and  are  sold 
at  a  price  varying  from  $8,000,  upward,  the  hectare.  Lots  having 
houses  on  are  sold  at  the  same  rates  plus  the  cost  of  erecting  the 
dwelling.  To  immigrants  who  wish  to  build  their  owm  houses  on 
their  own  account,  the  Service  of  Immigration  and  Colonization  will 
advance  a  loan. 

The  amortization  of  the  colonist’s  debt  will  be  effected,  counting 
from  the  third  year  of  his  establishment,  in  ecqual  and  annual  install¬ 
ments,  for  a  period  of  from  five  to  eight  years,  according  to  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  authorities.  The  colonist  who  pays  for  the  lot  will 
immediately  receive  a  title  giving  him  full  legal  possession. 

The  Government  will  refund  to  immigrants  who  are  constituted  in 
families  having  at  least  three  children  over  12  years  of  age,  and  who 
settle  in  Federal  Nucleus  Colonies,  the  amount  of  their  passages 
from  their  owm  countries  to  Brazil.  This  payment  will  not  be  paid 
in  cash  but  will  be  paid  in  the  form  of  a  discount  or  payment  in 
advance  of  the  purchase  price  of  the  house,  land,  or  any  improve¬ 
ments  existing  on  the  lot  selected.  The  right  to  this  refunding  will 
become  void  unless  demanded  by  the  interested  party  within  two 
years,  counted  from  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  which 
shall  have  brought  him  over. 

This  system  of  repaying  the  passage  of  immigrants  from  their  own 
countries  to  this  country  is  most  economical  for  the  Brazilian  Govern¬ 
ment  without  putting  any  hardship  on  the  really  deserving  immigrants. 
The  immigrant  who  is  worth  absorbing  into  the  population  will  have 
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the  energy  to  work  to  got  })ack  the  money  he  spent  in  eoming  from 
his  liome,  and  lie  will  have  the  necessary  qualities  to  make  a  good 
Brazilian  citizen. 

The  representatives  of  Brazil  abroad  and  persons  in  charge  of  the 
Si'rvice  of  Immigration  are  instructed  to  use  every  means  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  dejiarture  for  Brazil  of  persons  incapable  of  being  absorbed  by 
the  native  stock.  The  authorities  in  charge  of  the  reception  of  the 
immigrants  are  compelled  by  law  to  prevent  the  landing  of  such 
persons,  and  the  navigation  companies  that  carried  them  here  will  be 
compelled  to  repatriate  them.  This  last  method  is  widely  used  in 
other  countries  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  undesirables.  Some  steam¬ 
ship  companies  whose  representatives  were  overzealous  in  selling 
tickets  to  unfit  persons  have  had  the  penalty  of  being  compelled  to 
return  these  persons  free  of  charge. 

From  any  point  of  the  Brazilian  Republic,  the  immigrants  may 
direct  their  demands  for  advice  or  information,  their  complaints  and 
all  other  pleas  to  the  Directoria  do  Servifo  de  Povoamento,  Minis- 
tcrio  da  Agricultura,  Avenida  das  Nafoes,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  This 
petition  may  he  written  in  their  own  languages  and  their  writers  may 
feel  assured  that  their  affairs  will  he  treated  with  great  interest  and 
with  the  greatest  sympathy  for  those  strange  people  in  a  foreign  land. 
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Austrians _ 
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Bolivians _ 
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Bulgarians _ _ 
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Cubans _ 
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Argentines _ 

_  169 
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Chileans _ 
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Colombians _ 
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Rumanians. 
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French _  209 

Spanish _ _  648 

Hungarians _  62 

English _  209 

Japanese _ 2 

Luxembourgs _ 2 

Americans _ 86 

Palestines. . 4 

Panamanians _  3 

Peruvians _  15 

Paraguayans _  3 

Persians. . 2 

Mexicans _  32 

Portuguese _  6,0.56 

Russians _  296 

Swiss _  82 

Czechoslovaks _  62 

Albanians _ _ _ 13 

Venezuelans . 1 

Turco-.Arabs _  773 

Uruguayans _  64 

Jugo-Slavs _ _ 25 


Total . .  12,994 
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GRAPHIC  REPRESENTATION'  OF  PLAN  FOR  THE  SOLUTION  OF  WAR  PROBLEMS 
AND  THE  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  WORLD  PEACE 

By  Dr.  Thcodoro  Figueira  <le  .Mmeida,  ono  of  Brazil’s  most  public-spirited  and  eminent  citizens,  author 
of  -Vi«*io  da  America  (The  Mission  of  .\merica),  founder  of  the  Liga  Americana  Pela  Paz,  and  one  of 
the  leaders  of  Brazilian  thought  in  the  direction  of  world  fieace.  This  plan,  first  publisheil  during  the 
early  months  of  the  Great  War,  has.  duiing  the  interim,  run  into  numerous  editions— an  eloquent  proof, 
if  proof  were  needeil,  of  the  iH-aivful  spirit  and  aspirations  of  the  great  sister  Republic  of  Brazil 


THE  CHKIST  OF  THE  ANDES 

This  nMniiiment  on  the  Argentine-Chile.in  t)or<ler,  which  Wiis  deJicotCil  March  13,  IIKM,  stands  as  a  ikt- 
petual  synilK)!  of  iHSice  to  the  whole  world.  A  la-onie  tablet  on  the  granite  b;iso  Invirs  the  inscription: 
“Sooner  shall  these  mounttiins  crumble  into  dust  thjin  .Vrgentines  and  Chileans  bre.ik  the  peace  to 
which  they  have  pledged  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Christ  the  Kedeemer.’’ 
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TIIK  f()lU)win};  is  a  summary  of  a  roport  suhmittod  by  S'fiora 
I  lies  Dorn*}^  de  Unzue,  deleijate  of  the  Socu‘(lad  de  licne- 
iicencia  de  Buenos  Aires  to  the  First  (leneral  ('ongress  on 
('liild  Welfare,  held  in  Cleneva  in  August,  lt)2o. 

Sehora  de  I'nzue  stated  that  she  had  been  ehairinan  of  this  im¬ 
portant  eharitahle  assoeiation  during  the  years  1919-1922, 

Th(*  society  is  a  national  organization,  and  is  maintained  by  (lovem- 
ment  funds.  The  management  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  ladies,  and  its  principal  work  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
municipal  relief  organization. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  society  is  uni([ue  in  its  way. 
It  is  now  over  100  years  old,  having  been  founded  in  1S23,  soon  after 
the  country  gained  its  imlependenee.  Xo  similar  organization  was 
in  existence  at  that  time.  The  Argentine  Government  having  under¬ 
taken  the  diflieult  task  of  laying  the  foundations  of  a  new  state, 
wisheil  to  put  the  women  citizens  on  the  same  footing  as  the  men. 
For  this  purpose  the  Government  heUl  a  meeting  of  ladies  and 
proposed  that  they  should  undertake  the  entire  business  of  the 
official  protection  anti  education  of  girls,  and  recpiested  them  to  super¬ 
vise  the  foundation  of  schools  for  this  jiurpose. 

This  task  was  carried  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  and  it 
is  a  remarkable  incident  in  the  history  of  Argentina  that  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  women  was  entirely  started  by  the  women  themselves.  This 
has  been  the  case  in  no  other  country  in  the  world. 

After  one  century’s  existence  this  association  maintains  hospitals 
for  women  and  children,  lying-in  hospitals,  lunatic  asylums,  foundling 
hospitals,  technical  schools,  creches,  homes  for  former  pupils,  holiday 
camps  and  colonies,  and  workrooms  in  which  all  the  linen  needed 
in  the  establishments  named  is  sewn. 

The  total  number  of  beds  for  adults  and  children  in  these  institu¬ 
tions  amounts  to  over  10,000;  of  these,  7,000  are  reserved  exclusively 
for  children. 

We  can  not  here  (juotc  the  list  of  institutions  managed  by  the 
society,  whose  program  is  comprehensive  and  includes  all  the  diller- 
ent  pha.ses  of  the  child’s  life,  without  neglecting  one  single  detail  of 
its  physical  and  intellectual  development.  The  society  cares  for  the 
child  before  its  birth,  and  follows  it  throughout  the  different  stages 
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of  its  existence;  its  help  ceases  only  when  the  child  is  grown  up,  has 
learned  a  tratle  or  profession,  and  is  able  to  care  for  itself. 

Prenatal  relief  takes  the  shape  of  monthly  allocations  worth  £2 
sterling  for  two  months  before  lying  in;  these  have  been  found  a  great 
boon  and  give  the  mother  an  opportunity  of  ceasing  work.  Medical 
assistance  is  free  and  is  given  either  at  the  clinic  or  in  one  of  the 
hospitals.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  instruction  of  the  mothers, 
and  the  entire  medical  staff  is  trained  to  insist  particularly  on  this 
form  of  child-welfare  work,  which  is  without  doubt  the  most  important 
at  the  present  day.  This  preliminary  instruction  is  all  the  more  im¬ 
portant  when  we  remember  that  Ai^entina  is  a  very  large  country, 
while  its  population  is  comparatively  small.  It  is  therefore  of  the 
highest  importance  to  reduce  the  infant  death  rate  as  far  as  possible. 

Particular  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  care  of  women 
suffering  from  consumption,  and  provisions  exist  for  the  immediate 
separation  of  the  child  from  the  mother,  so  as  to  avoid  any  risk  of 
infection.  This  institution  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  1921,  the  year 
when  it  was  started. 

The  city  of  Buenos  Aires  has  a  foundling  hospital  to  which  parents 
who  find  it  impossible  to  bring  up  their  children  may  have  recourse. 
On  reception  of  the  child  precautions  are  taken  to  gather  all  the 
necessary  documentary  information  which  will  enable  identification 
of  the  parents  at  a  later  day.  Parents  or  third  persons  who  have 
entrusted  a  child  to  this  establishment  can  at  any  moment  ask  for 
it  to  be  handed  back.  Of  course,  sufficient  guarantees  have  to  be 
offered  as  to  their  cjualifications  and  ability  to  educate  the  child. 
Foundlings  may  be  placed  in  families  which  make  applications  for 
adopting  children.  During  the  last  few  years  over  6,()()0  children 
have  been  adopted  in  this  manner.  These  families  are,  of  course, 
careful!}'  supervised,  so  as  to  prevent  any  form  of  exploitation. 

Government  provision  is  made  for  proper  nursing  and  bringing  up 
among  healthy  surroundings  in  the  country.  Elementary  education 
is  given  from  the  age  of  ten.  Opportunities  are  afforded,  particularly 
to  intelligent  children,  for  proceeding  to  secondary  schools. 

One  of  the  problems  the  society  had  to  deal  w'ith  was  that  of  giving 
the  children  a  name.  Up  till  a  few  years  ago  no  proper  attention  had 
been  paid  to  this  question,  and  foundlings  were  marked  for  life  as 
they  were  not  legally  permitted  to  make  use  of  a  surname.  Recent 
legal  provisions  include  a  list  of  current  surnames  out  of  which  a 
choice  can  be  made  and  the  child  duly  registered. 

Tlie  hospitals  maintained  by  the  society  which  pay  special  attention 
to  the  child  received  36,892  in-patients  in  the  year  1923,  while  the 
number  of  out-patients  was  over  200,000.  All  out-patients  requiring  a 
special  diet  may  apply  to  the  hospital  kitchens  and  take  their  meals 
home  witli  them. 
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The  parents  of  out-patients  receive  printed  instructions,  including 
general  health  rules  and  the  care  of  particular  ailments.  Special 
attention  is  paid  to  the  fight  against  tuberculosis  in  the  case  of  adults 
as  well  as  of  children.  With  this  idea  in  view,  some  of  the  homes  have 
been  transferred  to  the  country  or  to  the  seaside.  Medical  supervi¬ 
sion  is  specially  directed  toward  the  cure  of  incipient  cases,  which  are 
immediately  removed  and  sent  to  a  proper  establishment.  This  sys¬ 
tem  was  introduced  as  long  ago  as  1893. 

The  society  maintains  two  sanatariums  for  consumptives  at  the  sea¬ 
side  for  women  and  two  sanatoriums  for  osteotuherculosis,  where  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  sui^ical  treatment.  One  of  these  is  the  only  one  j 
of  its  kind  in  South  America.  The  results  obtained  in  both  these  I 
establishments  are  remarkable.  Another  sanatorium,  which  is  spe-  j 
cially  devoted  to  patients  suffering  from  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  is  j 
located  in  a  climate  particularly  adapted  to  the  cure  of  this  disease. 

Minute  attention  is  paid  to  the  care  of  the  teeth.  Responsible 
circles  in  Argentina  are  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
.such  preventive  care,  which  helps  to  avoid  a  great  number  of  in¬ 
fectious  diseases. 

Senora  de  Unzue  ended  her  report  by  stating  that  all  the  help  given 
by  her  Society  was  entirely  gratuitous,  and  that  no  distinction  was 
made  in  any  of  its  establishments  between  children  of  different 
nationalities  or  religions.  Natives  of  Argentina  and  foreigners  are 
all  treated  alike. 
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By  Matilda  Phillips 
Chief  Statistician,  Pan  American  Union 

AC  COR  DING  to  statistics  compiled  by  the  United  States 
j  \  Department  of  Commerce,  exports  of  the  United  States 
/  %  to  the  20  Latin  American  Republics  were  valued  at 

.?S44,610,937  in  the  calendar  year  1925  and  imports  at 
$1,000,447,077.  Compared  with  1924  these  figures  represent  an 
increase  in  c.xports  of  $10'^,914,0S0,  or  14.04  per  cent,  and  a  decline 
in  imports  of  $28,420,300,  or  2.74  per  cent. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  showing  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  with  Latin  America  by  countries  of  origin  and  destina- 
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tion,  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Salvador,  Cuba,  Chile, 
and  Peru  declined  from  those  of  1924,  while  United  States  exports 
recorded  a  gain  for  every  country  excepting  Cuba  and  Peru. 

Trade  of  the  United  States  with  Latin  America  by  countries,  1924  nnd  1925 
UNITED  STATES  IMPORTS  FROM  LATIN  AMERICA 


Countries 

1924 

192.5 

Increase 
(tier  cent) 

1 

Mexico . ‘ 

Ouatemala . ; 

Salvador . - . 

Honduras . ' 

$167,087,:«)9 
10, 089,  LV? 

3, 912,  .110 
5,9.‘>9,626 
.•>,4.53,107 
4, 688,  .519  1 
.5.oai,6o:i  1 
301, 720,  .542  1 
.5,82.5,107 
l,ia5,981  1 

$178,83.5,4.54 
ll,:i:i7,083 
2,323,424 
8,718,969 
6,188,430 
4, 791,  .531 

0, 4.10, 790 
201,072,858 
7,046,9.5,1 
2,000,408 

7.08 
12.30 
•  40.59 
40.29 
1.1. 47 
2.19 
28.  ,52 
‘  27. 05 
31.20 
76.73 

Costa  Rica . ■ 

Panama . ! 

Dominican  Rcimhlic . i 

570.9a5,440 

490. 006,  .572 

'  14.  17 

7.5,297,795 

1  84,372 

179,3:16,802 
98.284,528 
.57,728,893’ 
!  6, 097,  .533 

i  113,730 

22.  892, 195 
7, 069, 513 
•^0,402,630 

80, 109, 99.1 
84,401 
221, 787, 803 
88,978,280 
r  HS.1,370.084 
8,700,627 
.180,476 
17, 278. 278 
16, 100, 470 

1  >19.  .584, 027 

6.47 
.  10 
23.67 
'  >  9. 40 

9.78 
29.90 
235.  :i9 
>  24.  51 
127.74 
18.95 

^ivia* . 1 

Braiil . 

Colombia . 

Ecuador . 

Paraguay  * . 

Uruguay . 

Veneiucla . . . 

South  .\mcrican  Republics . 

Total  Latin  .\merica . 

40:1,967,997 

1  .516,440,505 

{  11.30 

l,ai4.873,437 

1, 006,  447, 077 

1  >  2. 74 
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Mexico . 1 

$13.5,074,960 

$144, 710,  520 

7.13 

Guatemala . i 

8, 823,  .542 

9,382,190  1 

6.32 

Salvador . I 

0,491,9.55 

9,19.1,916 

41.61 

Honduras . i 

9,100,974 

9,  .571, 471 

5. 16 

Nicaragua . . 

6,250,499 

7,434,539 

18.94 

Costa  Rica . 1 

.5;  975;  384 

0,820,819 

14.14 

Panama . 1 

26,36.5,846 

28,236,418 

7.09 

Cuba . ! 

199,777,856 

198,6.55,032 

'  ..56 

Dominican  Republic . ■ 

1.5,042,268 

17,703,696 

13.55 

11,569,738 

13,711,583 

18.  .50 

North  American  Republics . 

425, 073, 022 

445,480,190 

4.80 

.Argentina . 

Bolivia  • . . . . . . . . . . 

:  117,093,366 

148,  758, 606 

27.04 

I  4,122,417 

.5,088,145 

23.41 

Brazil . 

65, 206, 712 

87,401,021  ' 

34.12 

Chile . 

31,370,932 

39,273,692 

25.16 

Colombia . 

•27,763,870 

•-41, 376,  571 

49.02 

Ecuador . 

5,537,621 

0,807,624 

22.93 

Paraguay ' . 

820, 543 

902,479 

9.87 

Peru . 

,  23,837,124 

23,029,779 

1  3.38 

Iruguay . 

1  18,222,114 

21,209,743 

16.72 

Venezuela . 

*^17,642,530 

1  25,157,087 

42.59 

South  American  Republics . 

Total  Latin  America . 

311,623,235 

399, 124, 747 

1  28.07 

736, 696, 257 

844,010,937 

1  14.64 

'  Decrease. 

'  United  States  statistics  credit  commodities  in  considerable  quantities  imported  from  and  exported  to 
Mliria  and  Paraguay  via  ports  situated  in  neighboring  countries  not  to  the  Republics  of  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay  but  to  the  countries  in  which  the  ports  of  departure  or  entry  are  located. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  IN  STATE  OF  COAHCILA,  MEXICO 

The  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  instruction  in  this  normal  school,  Ioeate<I  in  Saltillo,  have  given  it  a 
reputation  which  attracts  students  not  only  from  the  State  of  Coahuila  but  from  other  States  of  northern 
Mexico.  Students  now  in  training  in  this  institution  number  451,  of  whom  77  are  young  men  and  374 
young  women.  More  than  700  children  attend  the  kindergarten  and  primary  practice  schools  connected 
with  the  normal  school,  .\nnual  ex|x>nditures  have  recently  been  increased  from  W0,750  to  $40,000, 
not  including  an  appropriation  of  $14,000  for  scholarships  for  worthy  students 


ROBERTS  SCHOOL,  SALTILLO 

A  finp  school  building  in  the  cnpital  of  the  State  of  Coahiiila,  Mexico,  long  considered  one  of  the  leading 
States  of  the  Mexican  Republic  both  in  the  number  of  its  educational  institutions  as  well  as  in  the  high 
standards  which  they  maintain.  In  1924,  the  State,  which  has  a  population  of  approximately  391,000, 
ex|iende<1  $.'>30,fi0.’>  on  education. 


SCHOOL  OF  AORICl'LTURE,  SALTILLO 

The  State  of  f'oahuila,  in  adilition  to  promoting  the  development  of  agriculture  by  means  of  the  excellent 
School  of  .Vgriculture  situated  in  Saltillo,  has  this  year  appropriated  $10,000  for  the  construction  (in 
coo|ieration  with  several  coal-mining  companies)  of  a  jiolytechnic  school,  which  will  be  built  in  the 
northeastern  section  of  the  State,  where  coal-mining  is  the  most  im|>ortant  industry 
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Cereal  shitmexts. — The  Review  of  the.  River  Plate  for  Deconibor 
11,  1925,  gives  the  first  11  months’  shipment  of  grains  from  Argentina 
for  1925  compared  witli  those  of  1924,  as  follows: 


192.5 

1924 

11  months: 

Tons 

Tons 

Wheat . . - . . 

.  2.  HOO,  29;i 

4,  288,  .578 

Maize . . . 

.  2,79.5,469 

4,  312,  262 

Liiisee<l . . . 

947,841  , 

1,340,91.5 

( )ats . . . 

.  412,640  1 

701,  .590 

Bariev . 

.  61,89:1 

183,  781 

7,  018,  i;i6 

10,  826.  826 

Fijsiires  for  the  first  10  months . . 

.  6,  .520,  410 

!  10.  253.  364 

Noveml)er  sliipments _ _ 

.  -  - .  497,  726 

i  573. 462 

GrALE(JUAYcni'  PACKING  HOUSE. — A  Company  has  been  formed 
with  a  capital  of  2,000, 000  ])esos  Argentine  currency,  suhscribod 
principally  by  cattle  raisers  and  landowners  in  the  Province  <)f  Entre 
Rios,  for  the  establishment  of  a  local  packing  house.  The  company 
has  acquired  about  35  acres  formerly  occupied  In'  a  solodero,  or  salted- 
beef  establishment,  which  property  has  a  250-meter  frontage  on  the 
River  Gualeguaychu.  The  plant  is  to  have  a  capacity  for  slaughter¬ 
ing  and  dressing  500  cattle,  1,000  sheep,  and  200  hogs  daily. 

Buenos  Aires-BaiiIa  Blanca  telephone  line. — Gn  November 
18,  1925,  telephone  communication  between  Buenos  Aires  and  Bahia 
Blanca,  a  distance  of  821  kilometers,  was  ofTicially  opened  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic.  The  telephone  company  is  now  installing 
in  Buenos  Aires  a  new  amplification  station  so  that  the  subscribers 
in  Bahia  Blanca  may  telephone  from  their  city  through  Buenos  Aires 
to  the  city  of  Cordoba,  a  total  distance  of  1,952  kilometers,  and  also 
communicate  with  the  cities  of  Rio  Cuarto,  Villa  Maria,  and  Santa  F6. 

Eighth  Automobile  Show. — The  Eighth  Automobile  Show, 
organized  by  the  Automovil  Club  Argentino  with  the  cooperation  of 
delegates  from  Uruguay,  was  opened  on  December  7,  1925,  in  Buenos 
Aires.  In  the  ample  Pabellon  de  Rosas  the  exhibits  gave  testimony 
to  the  advance  which  the  automobile  and  its  related  industries  have 
made  in  Argentina. 


AGRICULTURE,  INDUSTRY,  AND  COMMERCE 
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Tree-culture  school. — By  a  decree  of  October  22,  1925,  a  school 
of  practical  tree  culture  has  been  established  in  Obrajes,  a  suburb  of 
La  Paz.  Annexed  to  this  school  is  a  nursery  which  will  serve  also 
as  an  experimental  station  for  plants.  The  school  course  will  cover 
two  years.  The  experimental  station  will  be  divided  in  three  sections, 
one  for  the  cultivation  of  plants  suitable  for  growth  along  the  shore 
of  Lake  Titicaca,  another  for  fodder  plants,  and  the  third  for  hardy 
plants  appropriate  to  the  climate  of  the  high  plateau.  From  the 
second  year  the  experiment  station  is  in  operation,  planters  or  farmers 
may  obtain  on  request  lots  of  200  plants  each  for  cultivation  in  the 
various  regions  mentioned  above. 

E.xtensiox  of  telegraph  lines. — A  decree  of  November  7,  1925, 
authorizes  the  extension  of  the  telegraph  line  from  Caxata  to  the 
districts  of  Colquiri,  Mohoza,  (’aluyo,  and  Cavari  in  the  Province  of 
Inquisivi. 

Altitude  record. — An  altitude  record  for  aviation  in  Bolivia 
was  made  in  Cochabamba  last  November  by  the  Junker  airplane 
Oriente,  which,  carrying  four  passengers,  reached  an  altitude  of 
6.650  meters  above  sea  level  in  1  hour  and  13  minutes. 

Argentine  exposition  train. — Last  October  the  Argentine 
exposition  train  arrived  at  La  Paz,  traveling  over  the  new  railroad 
from  Buenos  Aires  to  La  Paz.  This  train  consisted  of  32  cars  carrjdng 
exhibits  of  raw  materials  produced  in  the  Argentine  Republic  and 
articles  manufactured  in  that  country. 

brazil 

Congestion  in  the  port  of  Santos. — During  the  latter  part  of 
November,  1925,  Presitlent  Bernardes  sent  a  message  to  Congress 
regarding  the  congestion  in  the  port  of  Santos  and  the  increase  of  rail¬ 
way  communications  with  that  port,  which  is  the  outlet  for  the  w'hole 
of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  for  part  of  the  products  of  the  States 
of  Parana,  Matto  Grosso,  Minas  Geraes,  and  Goyaz.  According  to 
the  message,  merchandise  transported  to  Santos  in  1900  amounted 
to  approximately  2,340,000  tons,  increasing  to  8,190,000  tons  in  1920, 
passenger  traffic  rising  in  the  same  time  from  3,515,000  to  17,870,000 
and  the  lines  in  traffic  increasing  only  5  per  cent.  Shipping  arriving 
at  Santos  increased  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  18  per  cent,  reach¬ 
ing  6,740,000  tons  in  1924.  The  Sao  Paulo  Railway  is  the  only  one 
serving  this  port,  and  as  its  carrying  capacity  can  not  be  greatly 
increased,  the  President  proposes  as  a  solution  linking  the  Central 
Railway  of  Brazil,  which  is  owned  by  the  Government,  with  the  port 
of  Santos  or  Itapema. 

Coffee  DEFENSE. — On  November  25,  1925,  representatives  of  the 
States  of  Sao  Paulo  and  Minas  Geraes  signed  an  agreement  as  to  the 
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maximum  entries  of  cofroo  from  those  States  at  Kio  de  .Taneiro  and 
Santos,  the  erection  of  regulating  wareliouses  by  the  State  of  Minas 
(i-eraes,  and  the  collection  of  the  gold  tax  on  coffee  transported 
through  Sao  Paulo.  This  agreement  requires  the  approval  of  the 
States  in  question  and  of  the  Sao  Paulo  Institute  of  Permanent 
Defense  of  Coffee.  F<*r  the  lf)2.'S-26  crop,  maximum  daily  entries  of 
lO.OOO  hags  of  Minas  Geraes  coffee  at  Ri(»  de  Janeiro  and  4,000  hags 
at  Santos  were  agreed  upon,  on  a  basis  of  25  working  days  in  the 
month. 

Third  Automobile  Exposition*. — The  Third  Automobile  Expo¬ 
sition.  which  included  also  exhibits  of  machinery  (if  various  types, 
was  held  in  Sao  Paulo  in  November,  1925,  more  than  10,000  people 
visiting  the  (‘xposition  on  some  days.  Automobiles,  trucks,  tractors, 
agricultural  machinery,  huge  drains,  radio,  and  oxygen  welding  were 
among  the  exhibits  which  attracted  great  crowds. 

Forest  products. — In  the  light  of  recent  Federal  forestry  legisla¬ 
tion  (see  Bulletin*  for  January,  1920),  the  following  table,  compiled 
from  articles  appearing  in  the  Rei'ista  de  Estradas  de  Ferro  of  Kio  de 
Janeiro  for  November  15  and  JO,  and  December  15,  1925,  may  he  of 
special  interest: 


State  or  Territory  ^ 

! 

Chief  forest  products 

Advances  in  forestry 

.Alaguas _ 1 

Coconuts _ 

Aiiiazunas _ 1 

Rubber,  Brazil  nuts _ 

Forest  nursery. 

Baliia _ | 

1 

Wood,  piassava _ 

Forestry  decree  (1918)  on  con¬ 
servation,  exploitation,  etc. 

1 

Forests  exploited  by  con¬ 
tract.  Forest  nursery. 

Cearii _ ' 

1  Forest  nursery. 

Federal  District _ 

1  Forest  nursery,  arborctums. 

Espirito  Santo . 

Wood _ 

iState  owns  large  tract  of  virgin 
forest  and  .sawmill.  For¬ 
ests  exjiloited  under  contract. 

Govaz _ 

Logs,  lumber,  etc _ 

Maranhao _ 

Carnauba  wax,  babassu 
nuts. 

Matto  Grosso _ 

Wood,  rubber,  Para- 

Law  forbids  deforestation  of 

guayan  tea  (herva 
matte). 

river  banks. 

3  forest  nurseries. 

Para _ _ 

Rubber,  wood,  Brazil 
j  nuts. 

Parahvba _ 

:  Wood,  resins,  nuts, 
barks. 

Forest  nur.sery. 

Parana _ _ 

j  Wood,  Paraguayan  tea. 

State  Forestry  Code  (1907). 

Pernambuco _ 

1  Wood,  carnauba  wax... 

Piauhv _ 

i  Carnauba  wax,  babassu 

1  nuts,  rubber. 
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State  or  Territory  : 

Chief  forest  products 

•Advances  in  forestry 

Rio  cle  Janeiro - 

AVood _ _ 

Botanical  garden. 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte.. 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul _ 

Carnauba  wax _ 

AVood,  Paraguayan  tea.; 

Forestry  service,  under  Office 

Santa  Catharina - 

Sao  Paulo - 

AA'ood,  Paraguayan  tea.j 

of  Land  and  Colonization; 
maintains  forest  guards. 

State  occupied  in  reforestation 

Ser^ipe  _ 

Rubber,  nut.s _ _ _ 

for  .securing  firewood;  has 
Forestry  Service,  forest  nur¬ 
sery,  forest  reserve,  has  re¬ 
forested  large  estate.  Pri¬ 
vate  forest  nurseries  have 
also  contributed  to  refore.sta- 
tion  of  State.  Forestry 
taught  in  two  agricultural 
schools. 

Rural  Code  (1905);  Forest 

Acre _ _ 

Rubber,  Brazil  nuts _ 

Service  Code  (1913);  regu¬ 
lations  of  latter  (1914). 

COLOMBIA 

Wireless  stations. — Congress  passed  a  law  on  October  30,  1925, 
authorizing  the  Government  to  erect  several  wireless  stations  in 
any  part  of  the  Republic  where  such  stations  are  needed,  besides  those 
already  established  by  the  Marconi  Co.  in  Barranquilla,  C’ali,  Cucuta, 
Medellin,  and  San  Andr^.  The  law  also  authorizes  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  wireless  telegraphic  and  telephonic  receiving  and  trans¬ 
mitting  station  in  Bogota.  To  further  the  development  of  wireless 
in  the  Republic  the  Minister  of  Communications  has  engaged  for 
one  year  the  services  of  a  foreign  expert,  Mr.  Carl  Klemp,  who  will 
help  to  organize  the  wireless  services  in  the  Republic  and  supervise 
the  construction  of  the  new  stations. 

Reconstruction  of  the  city  of  Maxizales. — The  Government 
ha  s  signed  a  contract  with  a  United  States  firm  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  city  of  Manizales,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  last  year. 
Among  the  items  which  this  contract  calls  for  are  the  following: 
The  construction  of  a  large  Government  office  building;  several 
private  buildings,  which  the  Government  has  engaged  to  rebuild; 
buildings  for  normal  schools  for  both  sexes,  and  the  station  of  the 
Cahlas  railroad.  Another  contract  signed  with  the  same  company 
by  the  municipality  of  Manizales  provides  for  the  construction  of  a 
sewer  system,  waterworks,  improvements  in  the  electric  light  plant, 
public  market  building,  and  installation  of  a  telephone  system. 
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The  work  to  be  <lonc  at  the  expense  of  the  municipality  will  cost 
2,000,000  gold  pesos,  while  the  rest  of  the  reconstruction  work  will 
call  for  an  expenditure  of  approximately  6,000,000  pesos. 

Identification  of  domestic  products. — A  law  of  November  7, 
1925,  specifies  that  all  manufacturers  in  the  Republic  shall  state  on 
the  labels  or  wrappings  of  goods  prepared  or  manufactured  by  them 
the  name  of  the  establishment  and  the  owner  or  the  name  of  the  firm 
preceded  by  the  words  ‘‘Colombian  Industry.”  Merchants  adver¬ 
tising  products  for  sale  must  indicate  their  origin,  and  must  always 
furnish  such  information  on  request,  the  same  requirements  being 
made  of  merchants  selling  imported  goods.  Manufacturers  of 
domestic  foodstuffs  shall  also  state  the  ingredients  contained  in  the 
product.  All  labels  shall  be  written  in  Spanish;  a  translation  in 
any  other  language  may,  however,  be  placed  at  the  side.  The  full 
text  of  the  above-mentioned  law  is  published  in  the  Piario  Oficial  of 
November  11,  1925. 

CHILE 

Broadcasting  station  of  “El  Mercurio.” — El  Merciirio,  an 
important  Santiago  daily,  officially  inaugurated  its  long-range  broad¬ 
casting  station  on  the  evening  of  November  7,  1925.  The  station, 
whose  call  letters  are  ('MAC,  functions  with  1,000-kilowatt  power, 
which  can  be  tripled  at  any  moment.  Daily  programs  will  be  as 
follows:  12-12.15  p.  m.,  commercial  news;  5.15-6.30  p.  m.,  news  and 
dance  music;  9-11  p.  m.,  music,  addresses,  etc.  On  the  opening 
evening.  President  Figueroa  Larram,  then  President  Elect  of  the 
Republic,  made  a  brief  address,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said: 

Tlie  economic  vitality  of  Chile  is  now  at  a  high  pitch;  her  industries  are  pros¬ 
perous;  recent  facts,  recognized  abroad,  reveal  our  nation  to  our  own  eyes  as  a 
country  capable  of  supplying  its  needs  by  the  u.se  of  its  own  raw  materials  in  the 
pnaluction  of  all  kinds  of  manufactures;  our  most  important  industries  are  on 
the  way  to  great  pros|)erity,  tlianks  to  the  methodical  protection  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment;  the  fundamental  energy  of  the  people,  their  industry,  intelligence,  and 
purposefulness  have  increa.sed. 

This  is  the  moment  to  utilize  these  conditions  and  reap  the  harvest  of  the  new 
economic  regime  established  by  recent  laws. 

Other  numbers  on  the  program  were  an  address  by  Sr.  Carlos 
Silva  Vildosola,  the  able  editor  of  El  Mercurio,  a  number  of  operatic 
selections  rendered  by  leading  vocalists,  late  news  items,  and  orchestra 
selections. 

Experiment  station  and  Biological  Institute. — A  fine  modem 
building  has  been  erected  in  the  environs  of  Santiago  to  house  the 
Biological  Institute.  Contiguous  thereto  are  the  numerous  smaller 
pavilions  of  the  experiment  station,  started  two  years  ago  by  the 
National  Agricultural  Society  with  the  assistance  of  the  Mortgage 
Loan  Bank.  The  experiment  station,  which  is  provided  with  ample 
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grounds  and  modern  equipment,  has  a  large  and  competent  staff  of 
Chilean  and  foreign  experts,  who  are  carrying  on  important  experi¬ 
ments  connected  with  agriculture,  stock  raising,  and  agriculture. 

COSTA  RICA 

Office  of  fire  prevention. — As  a  part  of  the  government  office 
for  insurance  supervision  it  was  planned  to  establish  in  January, 
1926,  a  fire  prevention  division.  Incendiary  fires  have  been  much 
reduced  since  the  passage  of  the  law  prohibiting  the  liberation  of 
prisoners  accused  of  setting  them. 

New  coastwise  uvunch  service. — On  December  19,  1925,  the 
national  launch  Burica  made  the  first  trip  of  the  new  coastwise 
service  between  Puntarenas,  intermediate  ports,  and  Bahia  de 
Salinas.  The  service  will  greatly  facilitate  the  delivery  of  mail 
and  freight  to  towns  along  the  Pacific  coast  of  Guanacaste  Province. 

('attle  dip  at  market. — The  Municipal  Sanitation  Commission 
of  San  Jos6  has  issued  a  call  for  bids  for  the  construction  of  a  cattle 
dip  in  the  local  market  to  destroy  ticks  and  other  parasites  on  cattle 
brought  into  the  capital. 

CUBA 

Poultry  exhibition. — The  National  Poultrymen’s  Association 
organized  an  international  exhibition  held  in  February  in  the  city  of 
Habana.  At  the  same  time  dog  and  flower  shows  took  place.  The 
entire  proceeds  from  these  exhibitions  will  be  devoted  to  charity. 

Wireless  communication  established  with  Central  Amer¬ 
ica. — During  the  first  week  of  October,  1925,  wireless  communica¬ 
tion  was  formally  established  between  the  island  of  Cuba  and  the 
Republic  of  Guatemala. 

Improve-ments  in  the  Vedado. — The  program  of  street  paving 
in  the  Vedado,  a  fashionable  suburb  of  Habana,  will  be  carried  into 
effect  very  shortly.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  cost  of  this  work 
will  be  $718,000. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Soil  analysis. — An  important  service  for  examining  samples  of 
soil  has  been  instituted  by  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Haina.  This  service  will  be  of  great  value  to  agriculturists,  who 
may  send  samples  to  Haina  for  examination  to  learn  the  degree  of 
alkalinity,  and  may  also  receive  advice  as  to  plants  best  suited  for 
cultivation  on  this  class  of  soil.  For  this  latter  purpose  the  experi¬ 
ment  station  has  obtained  from  abroad  a  collection  of  seeds  and 
small  plants  of  various  kinds  which  will  be  distributed  to  farmers  and 
agriculturists  on  reijuest. 

Highway  program. — The  Department  of  Public  Works  is  making 
considerable  progress  with  the  highway  construction  program.  Work 
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is  being  continued  beyond  San  Juan  de  la  Maguana  on  the  motor 
highway  which  will  provide  a  short  route  to  Port  au  Prince,  Haiti. 

The  Government  has  also  made  an  appropriation  for  building  a  per¬ 
manent  highway  from  the  port  of  La  Komana  to  join  the  main  trunk 
road  which  runs  east  from  Santo  Domingo  at  a  point  near  Seibo. 
Construction  of  this  highway  is  progressing  rapidly,  and  when  the 
road  is  completed,  which  should  be  during  the  early  part  of  1926, 

La  Romana  will  be  connected  with  the  entire  highway  system  of 
the  Republic,  thus  making  this  port  the  natural  outlet  for  the  agri¬ 
cultural  ])roducts  in  the  extreme  eastern  section  of  the  Republic. 

A  contract  has  also  been  awarded  to  a  resident  of  La  Vega  for  com¬ 
pleting  the  construction  of  the  highway  from  Puerto  Plata  to  San¬ 
tiago,  a  distance  of  approximately  40  miles.  It  is  understood  that 
this  road  will  be  finished  within  18  months. 

ECUADOR 

Muxictpal  concession  for  electric  LK'.iiT. — On  October  30, 
1925,  the  municipality  of  Guayaciuil  signed  a  contract  with  the 
Electric  Light  Company  of  Ecuador  granting  the  company  certain 
concessions  and  privileges  and  providing  for  the  lighting  services  of 
the  city  for  a  period  of  20  years.  The  company  proposes  to  con¬ 
struct  a  hydroelectric  jdant  near  Bucay  as  soon  as  a  national  con¬ 
cession  can  be  obtained. 

Railway  contract  rescinded.— On  October  28,  1925,  the  Junta 
of  the  Provisional  Government  issued  a  decree  rescinding  the  con¬ 
tract  of  June  19,  1925,  between  the  Government  and  the  Azuay 
Construction  Co.  for  the  construction  of  the  Tipicocha-Tambo  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Sibambe- Cuenca  railway.  The  decree  also  states  that 
an  appropriation  of  1,000,000  sucres  is  to  be  placed  in  the  1926 
budget  for  use  in  the  building  of  that  railway,  aside  from  funds 
alreatly  appropriated. 

C.UATEMALA 

Petroleum  contract. — A  contract  for  the  exploration  and 
exploitation  of  petroleum  and  other  hydrocarbons  was  signed  by 
the  representatives  of  the  Government  and  a  New  York  syrulicate 
on  November  19,  1925,  and  approved  by  the  President  the  next 
day.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  about  1,000,000  hec¬ 
tares  are  to  be  explored  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  about  613,600  | 

hectares  in  the  Departments  of  Peten,  Iluehuetenango  and  El  ! 
Quiche. 

Exportation  of  uvestock  again  authorized. — The  temporary 
embargo  laid  on  the  exportation  of  livestock  by  Guatemalan  breeders 
has  recently’  been  removed  by  presidential  order  of  November  11 
1925,  as  the  supply  of  cattle  is  now  greater  than  the  national  demand.  I 
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Tulaxe  University  Research. — Accortling  to  press  reports  the 
Government  of  Guatemala  has  officially  invited  the  Department  of 
Middle  American  Research  of  Tulane  University  to  establish  an 
agricultural  research  station  in  that  country  and  to  cooperate  with 
Guatemala  in  the  development  of  its  resources  hy  trade  with  New 
Orleans.  Dr.  William  Gates,  head  of  the  aforementioned  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  university,  stated  that  a  representative  would  probably 
be  sent  to  Guatemala  early  in  1926  to  study  tropical  botany, 
agronomy,  forestry,  climatology  and  also  tropical  medicine.  Doctor 
Gates  has  offered  a  gift  of  .$.50,000  to  Tulane  University  for  tropical 
research  work  with  the  provision  that  a  certain  sum  he  raised  hy  the 
school. 

HAITI 

Animal  breedinc.  st.vtioxs. — Arrangements  have  been  made  hy 
the  Technical  Agricultural  Service  for  animal  breeding  stations  at 
the  following  points:  Gape  Ilaitien,  Haitian  Pineapple  Co.  station; 
St.  Michel,  United  West  Indies  Corporation;  Hinche,  livestock  farm; 
Lascahobas,  under  direction  of  the  gendarmerie;  and  Leogane,Haitian- 
Anierican  .Sugar  Co.  plantation.  Other  places  sele<*ted  for  such  sta¬ 
tions  are  Plaisance,  Piznon,  Maissade,  Thomonde,  Petite  Riviere, 
Petit-Zoave,  Cayes,  .lacmel,  and  Jeremie. 

Maritime  works. — A  new  extension  to  the  wharf  for  coastwise 
shipping  at  Port-au-Prince  has  been  completed.  This  extension 
greatly  increases  the  berthing  space  at  this  wharf,  which  was  in  the 
past  considerably  overcrowded.  Work  has  also  been  commenced 
on  a  new  concrete  wharf  at  St.  Marc. 

Foreign  com.merce. — Total  foreign  commerce  in  1924-25  reached 
the  giatifying  value  of  198,207,000  gourdes,  an  increase  of 
.53.844,000  over  the  144,362,000  gourdes  at  which  the  commerce  of 
1923-24  was  valued.  This  increase  amounted  to  37.30  per  cent. 
Furthermore,  the  neaily  200,000,000  gourdes  of  foreign  trade  was 
exceeded  only  in  the  years  1918-19  and  1919-20,  both  of  which  were 
entirely  abnormal.  Imports  were  101,188,000  gourdes,  as  compared 
with  73,481,000  gourdes  in  the  preceding  year,  an  increase  of 
27.707,000  gourdes,  or  37.72  per  cent.  Exports  were  97,019,000 
gourdes,  as  compared  with  70,882,000  gourdes,  an  increase  of  26,237,- 
000  gourdes,  or  37.02  per  cent.  Thus  the  expansion  of  imports  and 
of  exports  was  virtually  identical. 

HONDURAS 

Mill  and  bakery. — A  mill  and  bakery  have  been  established  in 
San  Pedro  Sula  hy  two  Hondurans  for  the  grinding  of  inaiz<‘,  rye,  and 
other  grain,  and  the  manufacture  of  various  kinds  of  bread. 

Turtle  and  tortoise  fishing. — The  Department  of  Promotion 
and  Agriculture  in  October,  1925,  issued  regulations  for  the  turtle 
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and  tortoise  fishing  industry  in  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  ocean  waters 
of  Honduras.  These  regulations  prohibit  all  turtle  fishing  from 
May  1  to  August  31  annually,  the  taking  of  fresh-water  tortoises 
with  shells  under  15  centimeters  long,  of  salt-water  turtles  with 
shells  less  than  30  centimeters  long,  and  the  destruction  of  turtle 
eggs.  The  establishment  of  tortoise  farms  is  pennitted  by  the 
Department  of  Promotion  and  Agriculture,  from  which  department 
permission  for  turtle  and  tortoise  fishing  on  a  large  scale  must  be  1 
obtained. 

MEXICO 

Highways. — Every  effort  is  being  made  to  forward  the  con-  i 
struction  of  the  new  roads  which  will  conduce  to  the  nation’s  pros-  ' 
perity  through  better  means  of  communication  and  through  the 
attraction  of  tourists  to  the  country.  A  new  road  for  automobiles 
between  Colima  and  Coahuayana,  Michoacan,  is  under  construction. 
The  highway  which  crosses  the  beautiful  range  of  mountains  (‘ailed 
the  Sierra  Madre  will  form  part  of  the  Mexico  City-T^aredo  highway. 

It  is  stated  that  the  road  from  Mexico  City  to  Puebla  will  later  be  pro-  ; 
longed  to  theStateofOaxaca  and  finally  to  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec;  ' 
there  will  be  also  a  road  from  Arriaga  to  Comitan. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  75  per  cent  of  the  technical  highway 
personnel,  85  per  cent  of  the  administration,  and  all  the  manual 
laborers  are  Mexicans.  It  is  calculated  that  as  the  work  is  intensified, 
which  will  be  toward  the  middle  of  the  current  y’ear,  30,000  men  will  i 
be  working  on  higlmay  construction,  which  will  help  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  unemployment  in  Mexico. 

Irrigation. — On  December  3,  1925,  the  Executive  sent  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  a  bill  on  irrigation  with  Federal  waters.  Tlie  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  help  solve  the  agrarian  problem  in  Mexico  and  at  the  same  time 
increase  cultivation.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  construction  of  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  irrigation  w'orks  it  is  planned  to  organize 
a  National  Commission  of  Irrigation,  which  will  be  composed  of  two 
representatives  of  the  Executive  and  one  of  the  National  Boards  of 
Agriculture.  President  Calles  hopes  to  provide  irrigation  works 
for  converting  not  less  than  80,000  hectares  of  barren  soil  into  sources 
of  national  wealth  during  1926.  The  works  will  first  be  constructed  ! 
in  the  States  of  Chihuahua,  Durango,  Aguascalientes,  Michoacan, 
Hidalgo,  Guanajuato  and  Sonora. 

(k)RREsi’o.\i)EXCE  COURSE  IN  AGRICULTURE. — The  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Promotion  has  introduced  a  free  coiTespondence 
course  in  elementary  agriculture,  which  is  especially  prepared  for , 
fanners  and  their  sons.  As  it  is  very  comprehensive,  it  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  of  great  help  to  both  the  people  and  the  nation. 

Mexican  commerce. — The  Statistical  Department  of  the  Mexican  j 
Government  gave  the  Ann'rican  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Mexico ! 
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the  following  report  of  the  commerce  between  Mexico  and  other 
countries  from  January  to  July,  1925,  inclusive: 

Countries 


United  States 
Oennany.... 

Oreat  Britain 

France . 

Spain . 

NICARAGUA 

Lumber  concession. — On  October  9,  1925,  the  Government 
granted  to  a  resident  of  New  Orleans  a  concession  to  cut  pine  timber 
in  the  national  forests  situated  in  a  zone  bounded  by  the  Coco, 
Segovia  or  Wanks  River,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Patuca  River  to 
its  intersection  with  parallel  14°  56'  N.,  and  meridian  84°  52'  W. 
from  its  intersection  with  said  parallel.  No  pine  trees  may  be  cut 
which  do  not  measure  12  inches  in  diameter  at  20  inches  above 
ground.  The  contract,  which  runs  for  30  years,  gives  the  con¬ 
cessionary  the  right  to  import  free  of  duty  all  his  machinery  and 
equipment,  and  to  build  such  means  of  communication  as  he  needs. 
The  Government  requires  the  free  use  of  these  communications 
when  necessary,  and  is  to  receive  all  the  improvements  at  75  per 
cent  of  assessed  value  when  the  contract  has  expired.  The  con¬ 
cessionary  is  to  pay  $20,000  annually  to  the  Government  for  the 
first  three  years,  and  thereafter  $15,000  annually  until  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  contract. 

Pearl  shell  fishing. — See  page  299. 

PANAMA 

Alcohol-gasoline  fuel. — The  President  has  issued  an  order  for 
the  use  of  a  5  per  cent  mixture  of  alcohol  with  all  gasoline  used  in  the 
Republic.  The  purpose  of  this  order  is  threefold:  To  reduce  the 
exorbitant  price  of  gasoline,  to  provide  a  use  for  alcohol  not  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  distilling  of  liquors,  and  to  sustain  the  sugar  industry. 
The  decree  becomes  effective  three  months  after  its  promulgation, 
which  occurred  on  December  16,  1925. 

Bananas  shipped  from  Gatun  Lake. — Last  November,  for  the 
first  time,  the  San  Bias  Development  Co.  loaded  bananas  directly 
into  a  ship  on  Gatdn  Lake,  a  measure  instituted  to  eliminate  the 
extra  handling  of  the  fruit  at  Cristdbal.  About  12,000  bunches  of 
bananas  W'ere  loaded  on  the  Yoro,  a  Mexican-Fruit  and  Steamship 
Co.  boat,  which  then  sailed  for  Cristdbal  and  thence  to  Now  Orleans. 

79470— 26t— Bull.  3 - 6 


Exports  to  Mexico 

Imports  from  Mexico 

1924 

1925 

1924 

1925 

Petal 

Petal 

Pesos 

Petal 

130,650,049 

168,941,747 

285,050,321 

309,716,034 

11,605,560 

13,053,233 

17,430,165 

5,305,687 

21,910,602 

19,788,345 

18, 902, 184 

28,128,647 

8,068,629 

10,679,546 

4,786,130 

6,69.3,892 

3,608,991 

4,942,363 

1, 309, 136 

886,189 
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The  San  Bias  Co.  on  December  19,  1925,  sent  its  largest  single  | 
shipment  to  New  Orleans,  when  24,040  stems  of  bananas  were  put 
aboard  the  steamer  Ceiba. 

PARAGUAY  I 

Foreign  trade. — Imports  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1925  were 
valued  at  10,300,233  Argentine  gold  pesos,  as  compared  with 
7,260,620  gold  pesos  for  the  same  period  of  1924,  while  exports 
were  valued  at  10,537,988  Argentine  gold  pesos,  as  compared  with 
5,921,866  gold  pesos  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1924.  {Commerce 
Reports,  January  4,  1926.)  I 

Cattle  raising  in  Paraguay. — Cattle  raising  is  now,  according  I 
to  the  special  Paraguayan  number  of  the  American  WeeJcly  of  Buenos  I 

Aires,  the  most  promising  industry  in  Paraguay.  Not  only  is  the  | 

country  admirably  adapted  by  nature  for  this  purpose,  but  the  f| 

market  now  offered  by  three  packing  plants  operating  within  the  i 

Republic  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  the  development  of  the  in-  i 

dustry.  The  three  principal  cattle  regions  are  the  Missions,  the 
northern  section,  and  the  Chaco.  Pasture  lands  can  be  bought  for  i 
5,000  pesos  to  20,000  pesos  gold  per  square  league  (4,632  acres). 

Prices  in  the  interior  of  the  Chaco  are  still  lower;  due,  however,  to 
the  advent  of  the  packing  plants  land  values  are  rising  rapidly. 

The  most  conservative  cattlemen  are  disposed  to  estimate  the  present 
stock  of  cattle  at  about  3,500,000  head. 

Distribution  of  cotton  seed. — In  order  to  promote  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  cotton  in  the  Republic  the  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Council  has  recommended  the  distribution,  free  of  charge,  among 
planters  of  the  surplus  cotton  seeds  existing  in  the  various  agencies 
of  the  Agricultural  Bank.  With  this  purpose  in  view,  the  bank  sent  | 
in  December  last  a  circular  telegram  to  all  its  agencies  instructing 
them  to  make  the  distribution  and  encourage  planters  to  start 
cultivation  at  once. 

New  issue  of  coins. — On  December  3,  1925,  the  Director  of  the  I 
Exchange  Office  signed  a  contract  with  the  Swiss  Consul  General  in  | 

Asuncidn,  representing  a  firm  in  Switzerland,  for  coining  10,500,000  ) 

pesos  in  legal  currency,  in  50-centavo,  1  and  2-peso  coins.  ;i 

PERU  I 

Irrigation  of  small  agricultural  properties. — The  Govern-  p 

ment  has  promulgated  a  decree  permitting,  in  certain  sections  of  the  | 

Republic  where  unimproved  tracts  of  land  exist,  the  organization  of  1 
groups  of  persons  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  irrigation  works  I 
at  their  own  expense  and  with  whatever  additional  labor  the  State 
may  see  fit  to  provide.  Each  person  in  these  groups  shall  have  a  r 
right  to  a  lot  not  exceeding  5  hectares  in  the  sections  to  be  irrigated.  j; 
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As  soon  as  the  irrigation  projects  and  the  budgets  have  been  approved, 
the  Department  of  Irrigation  and  Waterways  will  determine  the 
amount  of  personal  labor  which  each  member  of  these  groups  should 
render,  or  the  quota  to  be  paid  by  him,  and  will  also  obtain  permission 
from  the  Government  to  provide  the  means  deemed  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  projected  irrigation  works. 

SALVADOR 

To  INCREASE  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  VEGETABLE  OILS. - The  OWner  of 

an  oil-manufacturing  plant  has  jiroposed  that  on  each  large  planta¬ 
tion  the  agricultural  laborers  be  given  peanuts  to  sow,  instead  of  the 
usual  beans  and  corn  raised  for  their  own  consumption  on  the  plotc 
whose  use  is  granted  them  by  the  landlord.  The  landlord  would 
give  corn  in  exchange  for  the  peanuts,  which  ho  would  then  sell  to  the 
vegetable-oil  factory.  Both  parties  would  benefit  by  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  as  corn  is  cheaper  than  peanuts,  although  more  peanuts  than 
corn  can  be  raised  on  a  given  space  of  ground. 

Wireless  station.— A  wireless  station  has  been  erected  on  the 
National  Theater  in  San  Salvador.  It  will  soon  be  ready  for  use. 

City  planning. — Regulations  were  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial 
of  November  14,  1925,  for  the  construction  of  dwellings  along  the 
avenue  from  Hospital  Rosales,  San  Salvador,  to  La  Ceiba.  The 
regulations  prescribe  that  the  houses  shall  be  of  the  suburban  type, 
with  gardens,  provided  with  sewer  and  water  connections,  and  situ¬ 
ated  not  less  than  6  meters  from  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk.  Plans 
must  be  approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Promotion. 

Regulations  for  highway  law. — See  page  299. 

URUGUAY 

Wool  exports. — From  October  1,  1924,  to  July  31,  1925,  wool 
exports  through  the  port  of  Montevideo  amounted  to  78,634  bales, 
containing  35,777,420  kilos,  of  which  21,825  bales  were  shipped  to 
Boston,  20,694  to  Hamburg,  and  12,292  to  Dunkirk. 

Approval  of  plan  for  railroad  construction. — The  National 
Administration  Council,  by  a  resolution  of  October  28,  1925,  has 
apjiroved  the  general  outline  for  the  construction  of  various  rail¬ 
roads,  as  proposed  by  the  commission  appointed  for  this  purpose  in 
September,  1925,  and  has  designated  the  following  lines  as  the  first 
to  be  started: 

1.  Montevideo-Santiago<  Vdzquez-Libertad-San  Jos4-Trinidad-Algorta,  trav¬ 
ersing  from  there  the  Departments  of  Paysandd,  Salta,  and  Artigas  to  some 
convenient  point  on  the  boundary  formed  by  the  river  Cuareim. 

2.  Montevideo-Sarandl  del  Yi-Paso  Real  de  San  Luis,  located  on  the  border 
stream  of  the  same  name,  passing  through  the  Departments  of  Florida,  Durazno, 
Tacuarembd,  and  Rivera. 
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3.  The  branch  lines  necessary  for  completing  the  railway  system  of  the  eastern  ‘ 
zone,  through  Montevideo,  Minas,  Aigu^,  Lascano,  Charqueada,  and  a  point 
in  the  section  comprised  between  AceguA  and  Yaguardn. 

4.  The  transverse  branch  lines  required  for  the  direct  handling  of  internal 
east  to  west  traffic. 

5.  The  Santa  Rosa  del  Cuarcim-Coronilla  line. 

VENEZUELA 

I.MPROVEMEXT.s  IN  THE  PORT  OF  Maracaibo. — On  Rccount  of  the 
increasing  trade  through  the  port  of  Maracaibo,  due  to  the  rapid 
development  of  the  petroleum  industry  in  that  section,  and  the 
consequent  importance  of  enlarging  the  harbor  and  extending  the 
piers,  the  President  of  the  Republic  issued  a  decree  November  23, 
1925,  authorizing  work  to  be  commenced  at  once,  in  accordance 
with  a  previous  concession,  for  which  appropriations  will  be  made 
by  the  National  Treasury.  These  improvements  in  the  harbor  of 
Maracaibo  will  permit  greater  facility  of  operation  for  all  ships  ar¬ 
riving  there. 


ECONOMICandFINANCIAL^'® 
AFFAIRS 


CHILE 

BANiaNG  OFFICIALS. — In  connection  with  the  new  banking  and 
financial  laws  of  Chile  it  is  of  interest  to  learn  that  the  w’ell-known 
and  respected  financial  expert  Sr.  Julio  Philippi  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  banks,  w’hile  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Central 
Bank  of  Chile  is  made  up  as  follows: 

Senores  Hern4n  Correa,  Maximiliano  Ibfinez,  and  Guillermo 
Subercasoaux,  appointed  by  the  Government;  Seflores  Pedro  Torres 
and  Carlos  Van  Buren,  chosen  by  the  Chilean  banks;  Mr.  Sidney  H. 
Salmon,  chosen  by  the  foreign  banks;  Sefior  Arturo  Alessandri  P., 
chosen  by  the  individual  shareholders;  Senor  Francisco  Garc6s  Gana, 
chosen  by  the  National  Agricultural  Society  and  the  Society  for 
Industrial  Promotion;  Sefior  Augusto  Brimo,  representative  of  the 
Nitrate  Producers’  Association  and  Central  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
and  Senor  Vicente  Adrian,  labor  representative.  The  president  of 
the  bank  is  Senor  Ismael  Tocornal,  while  the  manager  is  Sefior 
Aureliano  Burr. 
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COLOMBIA 

Budget  for  1926. — ^According  to  Law  84  of  November,  1925,  the 
receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  from  January  1  to  December  31,  1926,  are 
estimated  at  40,829,248.62  pesos,  with  expenditures  reaching  an 
equal  sum.  The  budget  for  expenditures  is  divided  in  the  following 


manner: 

Pesos 

Department  of  the  Interior _ _ _  6,  593,  243.  00 

Department  of  Foreign  Relations _  616,  443.  40 

Treasury  Department _ _ _ _ _  9,  113,  072.  80 

War  Department _ _ _  3,  497,  994  56 

Department  of  Industries _  393,  964  06 

Department  of  Education  and  Public  Health _  3,  164,  991.  79 

Postal  and  Telegraph  Department _ _ _  4,  442,  725.  60 

Department  of  Public  Works _ 12,  450,  687.  21 

Controller’s  Office _ _ _  306,  272.  40 

Department  of  Supplies... _ _ _ _  249,  853.  80 


Total . . . . . 40,  829,  248.62 


Loan  for  Department  of  Caldas. — The  Department  of  Caldas 
recently  negotiated  in  New  York  a  loan  for  $10,000,000,  part  of 
which  will  be  used  for  the  construction  of  the  Caldas  railroad,  with 
a  branch  lino  running  toward  the  fertile  region  of  Quindio,  and  reach¬ 
ing,  within  two  years,  the  city  of  Manizales.  This  railroad  will  cost 
approximately  $8,000,000.  Other  work  to  be  carried  out  with  funds 
from  the  above-mentioned  loan  includes:  The  construction  of  an 
aerial  cable  for  transporting  freight  from  the  Cauca  valley  to  the 
city  of  Manizales  and  Pacific  ports,  the  construction  of  a  western 
aerial  cable  which  will  put  the  Department  of  Caldas  in  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  Choco  region;  and  still  a  third  aerial  cable  extending 
to  the  province  of  Manzanares,  a  very  fertile  agricultural  section. 

CUBA 


Budget  estimates  for  1926-27. — The  following  estimates  for 
the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1926-27  were  presented  to  Congress 
for  approval  by  the  Chief  Executive  in  November  last: 


Debt  Service . $10,35(X3^00 

Legislative  Power .  2, 932, 730. 00 

Judicial  Power .  4, 165, 44a  90 

Executive  Power .  481, 52a  00 

Foreign  Relations .  1,696,689.49 

Department  of  Justice .  350, 62a  00 

Department  of  the  Interior .  4, 909, 963. 00 

Treasury  Department .  4, 156, 813. 5 

Treasury  Department  (supplemen¬ 
tary) .  3,981,304.00 

Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts..  14,103,036.04 


Public  Works .  $4, 096, 28a  40 

Public  W orks  (special  fund) .  5,  OOa  000. 00 

Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Labor  .  1, 035, 020. 62 

Department  of  Hygiene  and  Charity  5, 386, 452. 10 

War  and  Navy  Department .  12,152,854.79 

Department  of  Communicatioas _  5, 20a  000. 00 

Veterans’ Pensions .  4,909,894.50 


84,908,969.34 

Port  works .  1, 262, 385. 00 


Total .  86,171,354.34 


Cleari.ng  house  figures. — Habana  Clearing  House  figures  for 
the  first  eight  months  of  1925,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
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period  of  the  year  1924,  showing  an  increase  of  $36,338,400  of  the 
former  over  the  latter,  are  given  in  the  following  tables: 


1 

1U24 

1925 

$87, 796, 458 
106.682.729 
114,990,915 
112,667.453 
100,491,739 
72, 782, 357 
87, 800, 232 
76,495,502 

$91,298,746 
97, 209, 244 
109.976, 101 
106, 242, 38C 
120.494.747 
107,633,672 
8.%  893, 846 
77,297,049 

July . 

759,707,385 

796,045,785 

ECUADOR 

National  City  Bank  of  New  York  made  Government  de¬ 
pository. — By  a  decree  of  October  6,  1925,  the  Junta  of  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Government  declared  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
to  be  the  official  depository  of  all  funds  collected  by  Ecuadorean 
consuls  in  the  Western  Continent.  The  decree  declares  that  consuls 
must  deposit  their  receipts  with  the  nearest  branch  bank.  The  full 
text  of  this  decree  appeared  in  El  TeUgrafo,  a  daily  newspaper  of 
Guayaquil,  October  31,  1925. 

HAITI 

Public  debt. — Pronounced  changes  occurred  in  the  position  of 
the  public  debt  during  the  month  of  October,  1925.  Practically 
all  ordinary  amortization  purchases  on  series  A  and  series  C  bonds 
have  been  completed,  and  considerable  purchases  were  also  made  on 
series  B  bonds.  Thus  the  outstanding  series  A  bonds  declined  from 
75,183,000  gourdes  to  73,921,000  gourdes,  series  B  from  21,747,000 
gourdes  to  21,078,000  gourdes,  and  series  C  from  12,640,000  gourdes 
to  12,453,000  gourdes.  The  gross  debt  therefore  declined  from 
115,231,000  gourdes  to  113,112,000  gourdes,  and  constitutes  by  far 
the  lowest  point  reached  in  the  public  debt  since  the  present  method 
of  presentation  was  adopted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  net  debt 
showed  some  increase  by  reason  of  the  heavy  decline  in  the  un¬ 
obligated  cash  balance  of  the  Government,  due  to  the  utilization  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  that  balance  during  October  for  anticipated 
payments  on  the  public  debt.  If  the  present  methods  of  handling 
the  public  debt  are  pursued,  the  30-year  period  contemplated  for 
payment  of  the  bonds  will  be  shortened  by  many  years. 

VENEZUELA 

New  bank-note  issue. — The  Government  has  authorized  the 
Bank  of  Maracaibo,  located  in  the  city  of  that  name,  to  make  a 
new  issue  of  bank  notes,  redeemable  at  par,  on  sight  and  to  bearer, 
subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  banking  law. 


Payment  of  wages  in  national  currency. — On  December  15, 
1925,  Law  11278,  providing  for  the  payment  of  wages  and  salaries 
in  national  Argentine  currency,  went  into  effect,  four  months  after 
its  promulgation  by  the  Ministry  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction 
in  the  Diario  Ojicial.  The  law  further  provides  that  payments  of 
regular  salaries  shall  be  made  once  a  month,  day  labor  wages  every 
15  days,  and  wages  for  piece  or  contract  work  every  15  days  for 
work  completed  and  a  proportional  amount  for  the  remainder  of  the 
work,  the  employer  withholding  not  over  one-third  as  a  guaranty. 

Mid-day  rest  hours  for  women  and  children. — ^Article  7  of 
decree  11317,  regulating  the  labor  of  women  and  children,  issued  in 
May,  1925,  which  provides  that  women  and  children  working  in  the 
morning  and  in  the  afternoon  shall  have  a  two-hour  rest  period  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  was  given  various  interpretations  by  employers, 
the  question  arising  whether  this  rest  period  should  begin  at  12  noon 
or  merely  include  that  hour.  At  the  request  of  the  Drapers’  and 
Tailors’  Union,  the  Labor  Department  has  issued  the  following 
explanation  of  the  new  law: 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  hours  of  rest  shall  commence  exactly  at  12  o’clock, 
but  it  is  indispensable  that  12  o’clock  shall  be  included  in  the  two-hour  interval, 
which  may  start  at  10  o’clock  and  end  at  12,  or  commence  at  12  and  terminate 
at  2  p.  m.  The  two-hour  rest  must  be  continuous  and  arranged  in  such  a  way 
that  the  hour  of  12  noon  will  always  be  within  the  rest  time. 

It  is  not  compulsory  for  the  employer  to  give  his  employees  a  rest  if  they  work 
only  after  lunch.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  two-hour  interval  is  only  compulsory  if  part 

of  the  working  time  is  in  the  morning  and  part  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Labor  Department  suggested  that  the  union  should  support 
the  idea  of  a  general  closing  of  shops,  factories,  etc.,  at  noon  for  two 
hours. 

CHILE 

Recent  legislation. — Recent  decree-laws  of  interest  deal  with 
the  following  subjects:  Cooperatives;  renting  of  Government  lands 
in  the  territory  of  Magellan;  amendments  to  the  decree  law  on 
elections;  amendments  to  the  law  on  sickness  and  disability  insur¬ 
ance:  and  forestry.  Regulations  have  also  been  issued  by  the 
Ministry  of  Finance  regarding  the  complementary  income  tax. 
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COLOMBIA 

Amendment  to  law  on  hydrocarbons. — Law  No,  72,  promul¬ 
gated  November  17,  1925,  and  published  in  the  Diario  Ojidul  of 
November  19,  amends  Law  No.  120  of  1919,  and  Law  No.  14,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1923,  on  hydrocarbons,  and  gives  certain  other  rulings  on 
the  same  subject. 

Public  works. — Law  No.  65  of  November,  1925,  authorizes  the 
Government  to  contract  with  some  reliable  foreign  firm  for  the 
execution  of  the  most  important  public  works  referred  to  in  article 
3  of  Law  No.  77,  promulgated  in  1912,  Among  the  operations 
which  will  be  undertaken  immediately  are  the  dredging  and  widening 
of  the  Bocachica  Channel  in  the  Bay  of  Cartagena  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  easy  access  for  vessels  up  to  35  feet  draft. 

COSTA  RICA 

Immigration. — Executive  decree  No.  2  of  October  26,  1925, 
amends  decree  No.  1  of  January  15,  1912.  This  decree  now  provides 
that  coolies  leaving  India  under  a  labor  contract  arc  forbidden  to 
enter  Costa  Rica.  Hindus  of  good  character,  physically  able  to  work 
and  not  subject  to  any  of  the  provisions  of  articles  1,2,  and  3  of  Law 
No.  9  of  November  24,  1905,  may  enter  Costa  Rica  with  their  Avives 
and  children  under  18  years  of  age,  provided  they  bring  not  less  than 
1,000  colones.  Said  articles  are  general  provisions  appl3’ing  to  all 
immigrants  and  prohibiting  admission  of  the  mentally  deficient  or 
indigent,  criminals,  anarchists,  and  those  suffering  from  certain 
diseases  or  physical  disabilities.  The  full  decree  is  published  in  the 
Gaceta  OJicial  of  November  5,  1925. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Amendment  to  tariff  law. — By  a  decree  of  November  24,  1925, 
the  proposed  amendment  to  article  1  of  the  tariff  law  No.  190,  pro¬ 
mulgated  May  26,  1925,  became  a  law  effective  immediately.  This 
amendment,  which  practically  affects  only  merchandise  from  the 
United  States,  imposes  additional  duties  on  102  imported  articles. 

ECUADOR 

Limitations  of  municipal  contracts. — The  Junta  of  Provisional 
Government,  by  decree  of  October  8,  1925,  declared  that  the  munici¬ 
palities  of  the  Republic  may  not  celebrate  contracts  whose  duration 
is  in  excess  of  60  years. 

GUATEMALA 

National  Labor  Bureau. — The  duties  of  the  National  Labor 
Bureau,  created  by  an  executive  decree  of  December  5,  1925,  are  as 
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follows:  To  use  friendly  offices  in  disputes  between  capital  and  labor; 
to  organize  commissions  of  arbitration  and  conciliation;  to  oversee 
the  observance  of  the  laws,  orders,  and  regulations  for  the  adjustment 
of  relations  between  employers  and  employees;  to  mediate  in  ques¬ 
tions  of  labor  accidents,  in  conformity  with  the  laws;  to  enforce  health 
and  safety  measures  for  -workers  in  industrial  and  mercantile  estab¬ 
lishments;  to  organize  and  maintain  a  statistical  and  record  service; 
and  to  formulate  plans  for  labor  organization  and  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  -workers’  standards  of  living.  The  personnel  of  the  bureau 
will  consist  of  a  paid  director  and  secretary,  six  honorary  members, 
and  the  Government  attorney.  The  full  text  of  the  decree  is  pub- 
hshed  in  the  Diario  de  Centro  America  of  December  5,  1925. 

NICARAGUA 

Reglu.ations  for  pearl  shell  fishing. — A  decree  published  in 
the  Gaceta  OJicial  of  October  9,  1924,  gives  the  regulations  for  pearl 
shell  fishing  in  the  coastal  waters  of  Nicaragua.  Pearl  shell  fishing 
may  be  carried  on  throughout  the  year,  but  only  fully  developed 
shells,  4  inches  or  more  long,  may  be  taken.  All  boats  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  must  be  registered  annually  with  the  Maritime  Customs  Serv¬ 
ice,  paying  a  tax  of  1  edrdoba  annually  for  each  boat  of  5  tons  registry 
and  2  edrdobas  for  boats  over  that  tonnage,  and  1  edrdoba  annually 
for  each  ton  or  fraction  of  ton  registry  for  a  pearl  shell  fishing 
license. 

PANAMA 

Automobiles  for  hire. — The  regulations  for  vehicles  for  hire 
recently  issued  by  the  mayor  of  Panama  City  forbid  the  dri-ving  of 
such  vehicles  by  minors  tmder  18  years  of  age  and  by  women. 

Child  welfare  and  school  hygiene. — Presidential  decree  No. 
33  of  October  30,  1925,  published  in  the  Gaceta  OJicial  of  November 
10,  1925,  gives  the  regulations  for  the  organization  of  a  child  welfare 
and  school  hygiene  section  in  the  National  Department  of  Public 
Health  in  amplification  of  decree  No.  28  of  August  10,  1925.  The 
section  above  mentioned  is  to  have  charge  of  the  following:  (a) 
Medical  and  dental  inspection  of  school  children;  (b)  sanitary 
inspection  of  school  buildings;  (c)  cooperation  -with  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  in  the  preparation  of  textbooks  and  programs 
for  the  teaching  of  hygiene  in  public  and  private  schools ;  (d)  control 
of  children’s  disease  and  mortality  statistics  and  preventive  measures ; 
(e)  obstetrical  service ;  and  (f )  the  public  health  nursing  service. 

SALVADOR 

Regulations  for  highway  law. — The  regulations  for  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  highway  law  of  Salvador,  published  in  the  Diario  Ofidal 
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of  November  4,  1925,  provide  for  the  establishment  in  San  Salvador 
of  a  central  highway  office  and  for  departmental  and  local  highway 
commissions  which  shall  carry  a  registry  in  each  department  of  per¬ 
sons  qualified  for  highway  construction  work. 

Regulations  for  ix)an  institution. — The  regulations  issued 
October  22,  1925,  for  the  establishment  in  San  Salvador  of  a  loan 
institution  to  be  known  as  the  People’s  Bank  {Banco  del  Puehlo), 
were  published  in  the  Diario  Ojicial  of  October  29,  1925.  According 
to  the  regulations  loans  will  be  made  on  personal  property  at  interest 
not  to  exceed  5  per  cent  monthly  on  sums  up  to  25  colones,  and  on 
larger  sums  at  3  per  cent.  Pledged  property  on  which  over  three 
months’  interest  is  unpaid  will  be  auctioned  every  three  months. 


INTERNATIONAL 

TREATIES 


B  R  AZIL-UR  UG  U  A  Y 

Boundary  mission. — The  chiefs  of  the  joint  Uruguayan-Brazilian 
boundary  mission  have  decided  to  fix  the  new  boundary  line  through 
the  towns  of  Rivera  and  Livramento,  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  ninth  conference  of  the  delegates,  which  met  with 
the  approval  of  the  Uruguayan  and  Brazilian  Governments.  The 
boundary  line  in  question  comprises  the  stretch  between  Cerro 
Fuerte  and  Cerro  Caquieira,  and  is  recognized  as  being  in  force 
from  November  30,  1925. 


CUBA-UNITED  STATES 

Extradition  treaty. — The  Secretary  of  State  of  Cuba,  Dr. 
Carlos  Manuel  de  Cespedes,  and  the  American  Ambassador  to  Cuba, 
Maj.  Gen.  Enoch  H.  Crowder,  signed  in  Habana  on  January  14, 
1926,  an  additional  extradition  treaty  between  the  Republic  of  Cuba 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  augmenting  the  list  of  extraditable 
crimes  set  forth  in  the  extradition  treaty  signed  on  April  6,  1904. 
The  present  treaty  has  for  its  object  the  better  administration  of 
justice  and  the  prevention  of  crime  in  both  countries.  Ratification 
of  the  treaty  will  make  it  possible  to  extradite  persons  charged  with 
crimes  in  violation  of  the  laws  with  regard  to  the  traffic  in  narcotic 
products  and  in  cases  involving  violations  of  bankruptcy  laws  and 
suspension  of  payment  laws.  Provision  is  also  made  for  extradition 
in  cases  involving  certain  immoral  crimes  and  in  cases  of  infractions 
of  customs  laws. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN-PERU 

Postal  money  order  convention. — A  circular  of  the  Post  Office 
Administration  of  Peru  announces  an  agreement  concluded  between 
the  postal  authorities  of  Peru  and  Great  Britain  for  establishing  a 
postal  money-order  service  between  the  two  countries,  effective 
January  1,  1926.  The  maximum  sum  for  a  postal  money  order  is 
fixed  by  this  convention  at  20  Peruvian  pounds. 

MEXICO-UNITED  STATES 

Smuggling  convention  and  extradition  treaty  signed. — On 
December  23,  1925,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  and  the  Mexican  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  Seflor  Don  Manuel  C.  T611ez,  signed  in  Washington  a  con¬ 
vention  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling  operations  along  the  Mexi¬ 
can  boundary  covering  narcotics,  intoxicating  liquor,  merchandise, 
and  also  the  smuggling  of  aliens.  The  convention  also  contains  a 
section  providing  for  an  International  Fisheries  Commission,  by 
which  the  United  States  and  Mexico  will  study  the  question  of  the 
conservation  of  certain  fisheries  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  both  countries. 

Some  of  the  provisions  of  this  convention,  which  was  drafted  at 
a  conference  between  representatives  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
held  at  El  Paso  beginning  May  15,  1925,  may  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

The  convention  provides  that  clearances  of  ships  with  cargoes  of  merchandise 
which  is  prohibited  from  importation  into  the  other  country  shall  be  refused. 
It  was  considered  that  it  was  evident  when  such  clearances  were  requested  that 
the  object  of  the  expedition  was  unlawful  and  therefore  each  Government  agreed 
to  refuse  clearances  to  ships  engaged  in  such  illicit  operations.  By  article  2  of 
the  convention  this  restriction  is  made  applicable  to  shipments  of  merchandise 
overland  and  is  applicable  to  aircraft  which  may  be  used  in  smuggling  operations. 

Provision  is  made  in  article  3  for  the  exchange  of  information  concerning  persons 
known  or  suspected  to  be  engaged  in  operations  which  involve  a  violation  of  the 
laws  of  either  country. 

Article  4  provides  for  cooperation  in  requiring  merchandise  or  other  property 
to  be  brought  into  or  dispatched  from  one  country  to  the  other  through  duly 
authorized  ports  or  places  for  the  entry  of  merchandise  or  property. 

Article  5  of  the  convention  provides  for  the  exchange  of  information  regarding 
contagious  and  infectious  diseases  of  persons,  animals,  birds,  or  plants,  and  con¬ 
templates  study  of  these  diseases  and  measures  to  suppress  them  and  to  eradicate 
insect  pests. 

Section  2  of  the  convention  contains  measures  for  regulating  the  entry  and 
departure  of  persons  from  the  territory  of  one  couutrj'  destined  to  the  other 
country.  It  is  anticipated  that  it  will  assist  very  materially  in  more  effective 
control  of  the  entry  of  immigrants  through  Mexico  into  the  United  States. 

Section  3  is  the  fisheries  section.  The  substance  of  this  section  has  been  stated 
above. 

The  extradition  convention  signed  at  the  same  time  supplements 
the  conventions  of  February  22,  1899,  and  June  25,  1902,  adding 
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to  the  list  of  extraditable  crimes,  offenses  against  the  laws  for  the 
suppression  of  traffic  in  narcotic  drugs.  This  convention  provides 
for  the  return  of  persons  charged  with  offenses  against  laws  relating 
to  illicit  manufacture  or  traffic  in  substances  injurious  to  health. 
It  also  provides  for  the  extradition  of  persons  guilty  of  violations  of 
customs  laws. 


PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
.andEDUCATION, 


ARGENTINA 

Opening  of  vacation  colonies. — On  December  11,  1925,  the 
vacation  colonies  for  school  children  needing  special  care  were 
opened  for  the  seventh  year  in  Avellaneda  and  Patricios  Parks  of 
Buenos  Aires,  where  undernourished  pupils  or  those  in  special  need 
of  fresh  air  and  sunshine  will  have  a  month  of  outdoor  life  before 
beginning  school  again  in  March.  About  1,000  children  went  on 
the  opening  day,  beginning  with  exercises  and  games,  and  breakfast¬ 
ing  and  lunching  outdoors  under  the  care  of  the  teachers  assigned 
to  the  colonies.  Tlie  colonies  take  groups  of  children  for  one  month, 
so  that  each  colony  may  benefit  three  groups  successively  during 
vacation. 

Textile  school. — Due  to  the  efforts  of  the  La  Rioja  Women’s 
Club,  whose  organization  is  part  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Charity,  a  textile  school  was  opened  in  that  city  in  the  latter  part 
of  November,  1925.  The  looms  are  under  the  direction  of  an  expert 
sent  to  the  school  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

Law  school  blhlding. — On  November  17,  1925,  the  new  building 
of  the  law  school  of  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires  was  opened  with 
appropriate  ceremonies.  The  President  of  the  Republic,  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  Municipal  Intendant  were  present  at 
the  opening  exercises.  The  album  of  the  school,  signed  by  the 
distinguished  guests,  bore  an  inscription  which  said  that  the  law 
school  moved  to  its  new  home  from  the  old  building  where  it  had 
been  housed  since  1879. 

Argentine  section  in  Montevideo  Library. — The  Commission 
for  Popular  Libraries,  which  is  carrying  on  a  campaign  throughout 
South  America  for  the  distribution  of  Argentine  literature,  will  soon 
open  an  Argentine  section  in  the  Montevideo  Library  similar  to  the 
14  other  sections  to  be  sent  to  other  South  American  cities. 
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BOLIVIA 

Manual  training  school. — Congress  recently  approved  a  bill 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  manual  training  school  in  the 
city  of  Uncia. 

Important  educational  bill. — An  important  bill  in  favor  of 
education  for  the  Indians  has  been  presented  to  Congress.  This  bill 
proposes  that  Congress  shall  appropriate  funds  for  carrying  on  an 
educational  campaign  among  the  Indians,  and  for  the  establishment 
of  primary  schools  for  Indian  children,  manual  training  schools,  and 
rural  normal  schools. 

brazil 

Education  of  subnormal  children. — In  the  latter  part  of  1925, 
the  National  Defense  League,  whose  plans  for  the  defense  of  the 
nation  lie  along  educational  and  not  militaristic  lines,  offered  to  the 
Rio  de  Janeiro  public  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  education  of  sub¬ 
normal  children.  The  first  lecturer  was  Dona  Corina  Barreiros, 
who  had  already  delivered  addresses  on  this  subject  in  the  State  of 
Minas  Geraes.  Among  other  speakers  was  Dr.  Janduhy  Carneiro. 

CHILE 


i 


School  building  program. — The  President  of  the  Republic  has 
been  authorized  to  contract  a  loan  of  200,000,000  pesos  to  be  used 
for  the  erection  of  school  buildings.  Sefior  Fenner,  the  Minister 
of  Education,  at  whose  instance  this  action  was  taken,  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  the  expenditure  of  this  sum  would  permit  the  annual 
saving  of  from  eight  to  ten  million  pesos  in  rents.  He  believes,  too, 
that  pupils  attending  school  in  dignified  and  beautiful  buildings  will 
gain  in  health  and  joy  of  living,  and  that  they  will  more  easily  learn 
habits  of  cleanliness  and  order. 

Medical  and  mental  hygiene  clinic. — A  medical  and  mental 
hygiene  clinic  has  been  opened  in  connection  with  the  Pedagogical 
Institute,  the  school  of  education  of  the  University  of  Chile  in  San¬ 
tiago.  Children  of  subnormal  mentality,  especially  those  greatly  re¬ 
tarded  in  school,  wiU  be  examined  at  the  clinic  on  the  request  of 
their  parents  or  teachers. 

COLOMBIA 

School  of  commerce. — The  Governor  of  the  Department  of 
Bolivar,  by  virtue  of  a  decree  dated  December  4,  1925,  authorizes 
the  establishment  of  a  business  school  in  the  University  of  Carta¬ 
gena,  for  which  the  departmental  assembly  has  voted  the  necessary 
funds. 

Secondary  schools. — X  provision  is  made  by  Law  No.  71  of 
November  17,  1925,  for  the  appropriation  of  100,000  pesos  to  be 
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included  in  the  national  budget  every  year  to  be  distributed  among 
the  various  departments  for  building  and  maintaining  secondary  and 
professional  schools. 

Physical  training. — A  commission  on  physical  training  has  been 
created  by  Law  No.  80  of  November  18,  1925;  said  commission  shall 
be  composed  of  five  members,  three  appointed  by  the  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive,  the  others  being  the  Director  General  of  Hygiene  and  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Public  Instruction,  who  shall  be  the  presiding  officer.  The 
work  of  this  commission  will  be  concerned  principally  with  organizing 
annual  athletic  field  days,  constructing  athletic  fields,  organizing  ath¬ 
letic  associations,  acting  as  intermediary  between  similar  associations 
in  the  Republic  and  those  abroad,  publishing  books  and  pamphlets, 
and  carrying  on  propaganda  in  favor  of  physical  training.  This  com¬ 
mission  will  also  prepare  and  carry  out  a  plan  to  make  physical  train¬ 
ing  obligatory  in  all  grades  of  schools  as  well  as  in  the  universities. 
This  same  law  authorizes  the  establishment  in  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction  of  a  National  Physical  Training  Division,  which  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  an  expert  on  this  subject. 

COSTA  RICA 

School  savings. — The  close  of  the  Costa  Rican  school  year  for 
1925  came  in  the  middle  of  December,  when  many  institutions,  both 
public  and  private,  celebrated  the  event  with  interesting  exercises. 
Part  of  the  program  carried  out  by  the  Juan  Rafael  Mora  School  of 
San  Jos6  was  the  distribution  of  school  savings,  which  amounted  to 
1,230  colones.  In  making  the  distribution,  the  principal,  Don  Amado 
Naranjo  R.,  said  that  the  savings  plan  was  due  to  Don  Andres  Boza 
Cano,  one  of  the  teachers.  In  reply  to  the  principal,  Sr.  Boza  said 
that  the  children  stood  on  tiptoe  to  push  their  savings  through  the 
cashier’s  window,  but  that  it  was  better  to  come  on  tiptoe  to  deposit 
savings  in  childhood  than  to  fall  to  one’s  knees  to  beg  in  old  age. 

CUBA 

Organization  of  fine  arts  instruction. — A  commission  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Government  to  study  the  present  organiza¬ 
tion  of  instruction  in  fine  arts.  The  program  of  the  commission 
includes  revising  the  course  of  studies  of  the  San  Alejandro  School  of 
Painting  and  Sculpture,  the  establishment  of  a  National  Conserva¬ 
tory  of  Music  and  Declamation,  and  the  preparation  of  a  program 
for  teaching  drawing  and  modeling  in  the  primary  and  secondary 
schools,  as  well  as  in  the  normal  schools. 

New  Theater. — Plans  are  being  completed  for  the  construction 
in  the  city  of  Habana  of  a  new  theater  of  modern  type,  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  3,000. 
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ECUADOR 

Aviation  courses. — A  now  course  for  pilots  has  been  opened  in 
the  military  aviation  school  at  Guayaquil,  to  which  six  naval  officers 
and  four  civilian  students  will  be  admitted.  Application  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  this  course  must  be  made  to  the  Minister  of  War,  Navy,  and 
Aviation.  All  applicants  will  be  submitted  to  a  physical  examina¬ 
tion.  Civilian  students  after  completing  this  course  will  be  subject, 
at  any  time,  to  call  by  the  Government  for  service. 

HAITI 


School  statistics. — During  the  first  three  months  of  1925  the 
number  of  schools  and  pupils  enrolled  was  as  follows: 
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Progress  of  industrial  schools. — At  the  industrial  school  at 
Port  au  Prince  quite  an  improvement  is  being  shown  both  in  the 
health  of  the  students  and  the  work  accomplished  by  them.  A 
doctor  visits  the  school  every  morning,  and  due  to  this  supervision 
and  care  fewer  students  are  being  confined  to  the  hospitals.  All 
boys  are  given  setting-up  exercises  and  regular  drill  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  an  ex-gendarmerie  officer.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-five 
pupils  are  now  enrolled  in  the  school.  All  the  boys  are  being  taught 
trades  as  well  as  the  elementary  subjects.  More  than  half  of  the 
boys  now  have  new  shoes  manufactured  in  the  shoemaking  shop 
of  the  school.  The  pupils  in  the  tailor  shop  have  also  been  making 
suits  for  the  boys  in  the  school.  The  smaller  boys  are  doing  excellent 
work  in  basket  making;  binding  and  weaving  is  done  skillfully,  and 
the  quality  of  this  work  will  be  improved  through  definite  courses  of 
study.  Twenty  dozen  chairs  have  been  manufactured  for  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  public  instruction  and  more  are  being  made.  These  chairs 
are  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  boys  are  being  taught  to  improve 
upon  the  Haitian  furniture  to  be  found  in  the  markets. 

HONDURAS 

National  Kindergarten. — Early  in  December  the  National 
Kindergarten  in  Tegucigalpa  closed  its  school  year  with  exercises 
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attended  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  other  officials.  In 
this  school  lessons  in  patriotism  have  been  given  which  the  children 
illustrated  in  the  final  exercises  with  tableaux  and  answers  to  questions, 
also  by  identifying  the  Honduran  flag  among  many  others,  and  recit¬ 
ing  facts  of  national  history  and  geography. 

School  for  illiterates. — ^Licenciado  Arturo  Martinez  Galindo 
has  offered  his  house  in  Tegucigalpa  for  the  school  for  illiterates  until 
the  association  known  as  “Grupo  Renovacidn”  has  fully  established 
in  that  city  the  Popular  University  conducted  for  the  illiterate.  The 
school  for  illiterates  was  opened  on  December  1,  1925,  giving  free 
instruction  to  all  those  who  wish  to  learn  to  read  and  wTite. 

MEXICO 

Prizes  for  Mexican  artists. — At  the  Pan  American  exhibition 
of  paintings  held  recently  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  the  four  prizes  for 
the  best  paintings  were  awarded  to  the  Mexican  artists  Luis  Martinez, 
Maria  Ramirez  Bonfiglio,  Manuel  Villarreal,  and  Diego  Rivera, 
the  last-named  winning  first  prize.  Three  of  the  artists  just  mentioned 
were  pupils  of  Sr.  Alfredo  Ramos  Martinez,  director  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Mexico  City,  who  was  decorated  by  the 
Government  of  Belgium  with  the  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  as 
a  reward  for  his  work  in  promoting  international  art  relations. 

Vocational  schools’  shop. — The  vocational  schools  are  to  open 
a  shop  in  Mexico  City  where  articles  made  by  the  pupils  will  be 
exhibited  and  sold.  This  shop  will  thus  furnish  the  pupils  with 
practical  experience,  and  also  inculcate  in  them  the  habits  of  saving 
and  cooperation.  The  proceeds  will  be  divided  into  the  following 
funds:  Guarantee,  supplies,  savings,  reserve,  production,  consump¬ 
tion,  education,  aid,  and  profits  for  distribution. 

Educational  mission. — ^Last  December  an  educational  missiou 
left  Mexico  City  to  go  to  Lower  California.  The  purpose  of  this 
mission,  which  was  composed  of  able  instructors,  is  to  give  the  teachers 
of  the  southern  district  of  the  above-mentioned  State  rapid  courses 
in  school  hygiene,  physical  culture,  principles  of  modern  education, 
and  small  industries.  Doctors  Bravo  y  G6mez  will  give  pubhc  lec¬ 
tures  on  general  hygiene. 

Parent-teachers’  associations. — Societies  of  parents  and  school 
teachers  are  to  be  organized  throughout  the  Republic.  Among  the 
many  beneficial  purposes  of  these  societies  are  the  following:  To 
unite  the  home  and  the  school,  to  procure  the  attendance  at  school  of 
destitute  children  and  to  provide  food  and  clothing  for  them,  and  to 
establish  free  clinics  where  medical  attention  and  medicines  will  be 
given  to  said  children. 
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PANAMA 

Peruvian  alttior  lectures  in  National  Institute. — Sefiora 
dofta  Zoila  Aurora  de  Cdceres,  a  distinguished  and  talented  Peruvian 
author  and  feminist,  gave  an  interesting  lecture  in  the  National 
Institute  when  she  passed  through  Panama  on  her  way  to  Europe 
in  December.  Her  subject  was  the  Peruvian  woman. 

PARAGUAY 

Swimming  classes. — One  of  the  schools  in  Asuncion  has  obtained 
permission  from  the  municipality  for  the  pupils  of  the  school  to  have 
the  use  of  a  large  pool  in  the  public  park  of  that  city  for  swimming. 
Classes  are  given  by  the  director  of  the  school  every  day  from  7  to  9 
a.  m.  and  have  proved  a  great  recreation  and  pleasure  for  the  children. 

School  census. — The  board  of  education  has  made  arrangements 
for  taking  a  complete  school  census  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
year.  In  this  census  note  will  be  made  of  abnormal  and  defective 
children  in  order  that  the  Government  may  carry  out  a  special 
program  for  their  welfare  and  education,  now  being  prepared  by  the 
educational  authorities. 

PERU 

Establishment  of  a  new  vocational  school. — By  an  act 
of  Congress  a  vocational  school  has  been  established  in  the  city  of 
Cajamarca.  The  revenue  from  a  special  tax  on  beer,  wines,  and 
liquors,  of  both  native  and  foreign  manufacture,  which  are  consumed 
in  the  province  of  Cajamarca,  has  been  set  apart  for  the  maintenance 
of  this  school. 

Pilvctical  instruction  in  agriculture  and  veterinary  sci¬ 
ence. — In  accordance  with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Regional 
Congress  of  the  North,  practical  instruction  in  veterinary  science  and 
agriculture  will  be  estabUshed  in  all  that  section  of  the  Republic. 
In  order  to  carry  out  this  plan  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  will  ap¬ 
point  agricultural  experts  who  will  reside  in  the  particular  section 
assigned  to  them  and  teach  the  farmers  and  country  people,  free  of 
all  charge,  the  proper  methods  of  preparing  and  cultivating  the  ground 
according  to  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  soil. 

Manual  training  and  agricultural  school. — A  law  passed 
by  the  National  Congress  on  November  6,  1925,  creates  a  manual 
training  and  agricultural  school  for  indigent  children  between  14  and 
16  years  of  age,  to  be  established  on  a  farm  in  the  Province  of  Puno. 
The  pupils  will  be  taken  as  boarders  and  the  full  course,  which  will 
include  primary  instruction,  farming,  care  of  livestock,  and  some 
trade,  will  cover  five  years  without  interruption.  Instruction, 
79470— 26t— Bull.  3 - 7 
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clothes,  food,  medical  attention,  all  books  and  working  utensils  will  be 
furnished  entirely  free  of  charge.  The  law  further  states  that,  with 
the  revenues  derived  from  the  farm  products  and  the  articles  made  in 
the  workshops  a  savings  fund  will  be  started  for  each  pupil,  of  which 
50  per  cent  will  be  placed  every  year  in  the  savings  bank,  to  guarantee 
the  price  of  a  plot  of  ground  which  will  be  turned  over  to  the  pupih 
who  will  receive  the  value  of  the  other  50  per  cent  in  tools,  on  com¬ 
pleting  his  course  of  study. 

For  the  upkeep  of  this  school  receipts  from  certain  taxes  in  the 
Department  of  Puno  will  be  assigned,  among  them  being  revenues 
from  the  tax  on  coca,  besides  an  allotment  in  the  national  budget- 

SALVADOR 

Aviation  school. — On  October  24,  1925,  the  President  issued 
regulations  for  the  aviation  school  which  is  to  give  a  military  aviation 
course  for  Salvadorean  pilots. 

School  excursions. — The  presidents  of  local  boards  of  education 
have  recently  received  from  the  Minister  of  PubUc  Instruction  a 
circular  on  the  organization  of  excursions  for  school  children.  The 
plan  is  to  send  from  10  to  20  children  accompanied  by  their  teachers  to 
healthful  towns  for  a  10  days’  visit,  during  which  time  they  will  be 
entertained  by  the  citizens  and  be  under  the  care  of  a  physician. 


BRAZIL 


Hospital  for  employees. — The  board  of  directors  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  South  American  Lloyd  has  opened  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  a  hospital 
for  the  care  of  workers  meeting  with  industrial  accidents  who  are 
insured  with  its  company.  The  hospital,  which  is  equipped  in  the 
most  modern  manner  with  the  best  scientific  apparatus,  contains  two 
operating  rooms,  two  wards  for  patients,  a  room  for  treatments,  and 
the  necessary  service  rooms. 

Newspaper  employees’  benefit  society. — Early  last  December 
representatives  of  seven  Rio  de  Janeiro  newspapers  met  to  consider 
the  formation  of  a  federation  of  newspaper  employees’  benefit 
societies,  which  would  make  possible  a  sanitarium  for  their  common 
use,  a  clubhouse,  and  other  general  activities,  as  well  as  provide 
funds  for  disability  benefits  to  employees  of  newspapers  whose  force 
is  too  small  to  make  a  separate  society  feasible. 
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COLOMBIA 

Sanitary  homes  for  workmen. — The  Municipal  Council  of  Cali 
has  approved  a  project  by  which  2  per  cent  of  the  municipal  revenues 
of  that  city  are  appropriated  for  building  sanitary  homes  for  workmen. 

CUBA 

Employment  of  women  clerks. — The  Association  of  Women 
Clerks,  which  claims  to  have  2,000  members  seeking  employment, 
has  entered  a  protest  with  the  Cuban  Department  of  the  Interior, 
stating  that  the  law  passed  by  Congress  two  years  ago  requiring 
that  in  commercial  establishments  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  employ¬ 
ees  should  be  women  is  not  enforced.  It  is  estimated  that  this  law 
if  put  into  effect,  w'ould  throw  at  least  50,000  male  workers  out  of 
employment. 

MEXICO 

Mexican  Federation  of  Labor. — On  November  28,  1925,  the 
Mexican  Federation  of  Labor  announced  that  its  seventh  convention 
would  take  place  in  Mexico  City  in  the  month  of  March,  1926,  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  important  problems  dealing  with  the  im¬ 
provement  of  labor  and  of  endeavoring  to  promote  progress  and  cul¬ 
ture  among  its  members.  Representatives  from  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America  will  be  invited  to  attend  said  convention,  at 
which  all  the  affiliated  associations  of  the  Republic  will  also  be  present. 

Henequen  Cooperative. — The  organization  of  the  Henequen  Co¬ 
operative  Society  of  Yucatan  is  said  to  have  produced  excellent 
results;  many  plantations  on  which  work  had  been  paralyzed  are 
now  under  cultivation,  and  it  is  estimated  that  over  38,000  workers 
are  employed.  This  also  means  prosperity  for  small  concerns  in 
Yucatan. 


ARGENTINA 


Red  Cross  plans. — ^At  a  meeting  of  its  board  of  directors  in  Buenos 
Aires  the  last  of  November,  the  Argentine  Red  Cross  resolved  to 
lend  its  patronage  to  the  child-welfare  lectures  being  given  in  the 
Nurses’  Home  by  Dr.  Cecelia  Grierson;  to  appoint  Dr.  NicolAs 
Lozano  to  act  as  judge  in  the  first-aid  tests  held  by  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  the  Argentine  National  Scout  Association;  to  approve  the  project 
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of  the  Bureau  on  Schools  and  Sanitary  Stations  for  the  establish-  | 
ment  of  an  athletic  field,  as  well  as  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  [ 
seashore  vacation  colony  for  children  in  need  of  special  care.  The 
final  examinations  in  the  schools  of  nursing  under  the  direction  of  the 
Red  Cross  were  held  in  December. 

Farm  home  for  homeless  children. — On  December  13,  1925, 
the  Association  of  the  Children’s  House  of  Buenos  Aires  opened  a 
farm  home  for  a  number  of  abandoned  children  in  Marcos  Paz  where, 
on  a  country  place  of  20  hectares,  they  will  be  cared  for  and  taught 
agriculture. 

BOLIVIA 

Visit  of  boy  scouts  to  Bolivia. — During  the  latter  part  of  ■ 
October,  1925,  three  boy  scouts  from  the  United  States,  members  of  I 
the  International  Bureau  of  Boy  Scout  Associations  of  the  World,  " 
arrived  in  La  Paz.  These  scouts  were  making  a  tour  of  South  j 
America  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  closer  understanding  } 
between  the  scout  brigades  of  the  United  States  and  those  in  the  I 
Republics  of  the  South. 

brazil 

Temperance  propaganda. — Under  the  auspices  of  a  committee 
of  women,  who  form  the  temperance  section  of  the  Institute  of  ' 
Experimental  Psychology,  a  meeting  was  held  last  November  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  to  start  a  campaign  against  alcoholism  and  to  found  a 
refuge  for  its  victims.  The  chief  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Sra. 

D.  Eulina  Dutra,  who  is  vice  president  of  the  women’s  committee. 

Her  words  were  heartily  seconded  by  Dr.  Nobrega  da  Cunha,  speak¬ 
ing  on  behalf  of  the  press,  and  Sr.  Correa  Defreitas.  The  president 
of  the  institute  is  Sr.  Bittencourt  Filho,  while  its  director  is  Professor 
Neumayer.  I 

Dental  clinic. — The  free  dental  clinic  for  children,  opened 
April  21,  1925,  by  the  generosity  of  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  members  of 
the  dental  profession,  reports  the  following  statistics  for  its  work  | 
imtil  November  30,  1925:  Treatments,  8,757;  extractions,  3,701;  : 

fillings,  4,460;  number  of  different  patients,  1,559;  and  number  still  ! ; 
under  treatment,  1,324.  p 

Children’s  pavilion. — The  Municipal  Council  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  I 
has  appropriated  the  sum  of  25,000  milreis  toward  the  erection  of  a 
pavilion  for  children  attached  to  the  Hahnemann  Hospital  in  that 
city.  _  _  i 

Junior  Red  Cross. — On  November  28,  1925,  additional  chapters 
of  the  Brazilian  Junior  Red  Cross  were  installed  in  the  Pedro  II  and  ? 
Ouro  Preto  Schools  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  the  former  the  ceremony  | 
was  the  more  impressive,  as  it  formed  part  of  the  celebration  of  the  ! 
centenary  of  the  birth  of  Dom  Pedro  II,  and  was  attended  by  the  i 
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Prince  of  Orleans  and  Bragan?:a  and  various  members  of  the  diplo¬ 
matic  corps.  This  was  another  occasion  for  a  demonstration  of 
international  friendship  hy  Brazilian  pupils,  who  sent  a  message  to 
the  members  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  in  other  countries.  A  hymn 
of  international  good  will  was  one  of  the  numbers  on  the  program. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  Sr.  Cameiro  Leao,  director  of  education  in  the 
Federal  district,  is  deeply  interested  in  promoting  the  spirit  of  inter¬ 
national  good  will  through  the  schools,  in  which  work  he  has  the 
cordial  support  of  Dr.  Felix  Pacheco,  Brazil’s  brilliant  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Paraguayan  Scouts  visit  Brazil. — A  brigade  of  Paraguayan 
Boy  Scouts  from  Asuncidn  visited  the  Brazilian  capitol,  arriving  on 
November  24  and  leaving  on  December  10,  1925.  Upon  their 
arrival  in  Brazilian  territory  they  were  met  at  Porto  Esperan^a  by 
Seiior  Adehemar  Stott  of  the  Brazilian  Association  of  Scouts  and 
by  a  group  of  scouts  from  Campo  Grande.  From  Porto  Esperanpa 
a  special  train  conveyed  the  Paraguayan  Scouts  to  S&o  Paulo,  where 
they  were  again  affectionately  greeted  by  officials  and  brother 
scouts. 

Wlien  the  Paraguayan  Scouts  arrived  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  they  were 
lodged  in  the  Italian  Pavilion  offered  by  the  Italian  Minister  at  the 
request  of  the  Union  of  Scouts  of  Brazil.  Their  stay  in  the  Brazilian 
capital  W’as  a  round  of  festivities,  games,  and  visits  to  interesting 
places.  Among  the  trips  which  they  especially  enjoyed  "was  a  visit 
on  November  27  to  the  Brazilian  cruisers  Sdo  Paulo  and  Minas 
Geraes,  where  their  guide  w'as  the  director  of  the  Union  of  Scouts  of 
Brazil,  w’ho  happens  to  be  an  officer  of  the  Navy.  On  November 
28  they  went  to  Petropolis  for  luncheon  with  the  Brazilian  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Catholic  Scouts  and  a  reception  by  the  State  and  civil  authori¬ 
ties,  returning  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  time  to  join  in  a  Council  Fire 
with  the  Brazilian  Scouts.  Other  events  of  the  Paraguayan  Scouts’ 
visit  W’ere  the  delivery  of  messages  from  the  Paraguayan  press  to  the 
press  of  Brazil;  the  visit  to  the  President  wdth  the  presentation  of  a 
gift  of  Paraguayan  lace  of  the  ancient  nandutf  weave;  football  games 
by  the  visiting  team  with  Brazihan  scout  teams;  concerts  by  the 
band  of  the  Paraguayan  troop  and  excursions  to  various  schools, 
including  the  opening  of  the  Escola  do  Paraguay  in  Ramos.  The 
visit  of  the  Paraguayan  Scouts  reciprocated  the  visit  of  the  Brazilian 
Scouts  to  the  Paraguayan  capital  the  previous  year. 

Everywhere  there  were  the  most  cordial  expressions  of  fraternity 
on  the  part  of  the  visitors,  and  upon  the  part  of  the  civil  authorities 
and  the  Brazilian  Scouts  who  entertained  them;  as  one  of  the  scout 
officials  said:  “The  scout  organization  is  one  of  the  greatest  aids  to 
international  fraternity.”  Both  countries  will  now^  have  citizens 
growing  up  who  feel  a  personal  interest  in  each  other,  since  as  scouts 
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they  have  met  in  the  comradeship  of  common  ideals  which  streng¬ 
thens  their  earlier  bond  of  origin  in  neighboring  countries. 

Through  the  courtesj’  of  the  Brazilian  Lloyd  line  the  Paraguayan 
Scouts  returned  home  by  sea. 

CHILE 

Sr.  Ismael  Valdes  Valdes  honored  by  League  of  Nations. — 
The  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  at  its  session  of  December  14, 
1925,  voted  to  invite  Sr.  Ismael  Vald6s  Valdes  to  serve  as  assessor 
on  the  Child  Welfare  Committee  of  the  Advisory  Commission  for 
the  Protection  and  Welfare  of  Children  and  Young  People.  Readers 
of  the  Bulletin  are  not  strangers  to  the  distinguished  contribution 
of  Senor  Valdes  Vald6s  in  the  field  of  child  welfare. 

Social  Service  School. — Gabriela  Mistral,  the  well-known  Chil¬ 
ean  writer  appointed  head  of  the  literary  relations  section  of  the 
Institute  of  Intellectual  Relations  of  the  League  of  Nations,  con¬ 
tributes  to  El  Mercurio  of  Santiago  of  November  29,  1925,  an  inter¬ 
esting  article  on  the  Social  Service  School  of  Santiago  opened  six 
months  before.  Srta.  Mistral  praises  Mme.  Jenny  Bernier,  the  Bel¬ 
gian  social  service  worker  who  is  head  of  the  school,  and  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  interest  and  happiness  in  their  work  which  prevails  among 
the  students.  Visits  to  factories,  hospitals,  and  other  institutions 
alternate  with  class  work.  As  a  result  of  social  service  work  in  Chile 
Srta.  Mistral  foresees  the  creation  of  branch  libraries,  additional  day 
nurseries,  public  laundries  for  the  use  of  tenement  dwellers,  open- 
air  motion  pictures,  and  homes  for  all  destitute  children. 

Santiago  sut*plies  cheap  meat  and  bread. — Through  an  ar¬ 
rangement  made  by  the  city  of  Santiago  with  certain  dealers,  the 
latter  were  supplied  with  meat  to  be  sold  at  a  price  considerably 
lower  than  that  prevailing,  which  was  considered  to  have  been 
unduly  increased  by  the  activities  of  speculators.  In  the  final  week 
of  October  of  last  year  113,660  kilos  of  municipal  meat  were  sold  by 
dealers  at  an  average  price  of  2.70  pesos  per  kilo,  the  dealers  making 
a  profit  of  approximately  22,275  pesos  on  total  sales  of  306,882  pesos. 
The  current  average  price  during  the  previous  week  had  been  3.80 
pesos  per  kilo.  Arrangements  were  also  made  for  the  sale  of  bread 
at  prices  within  the  reach  of  families  of  small  income.  Senor  Agustln 
Boza  Lillo  is  the  head  of  the  Santiago  Bureau  of  Subsistence. 

Decrease  in  infant  mortality  rate. — The  Bulletin  takes 
pleasure  in  reproducing  the  figures  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1925 
showing  a  marked  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  infant  mortality  in 
Santiago,  as  reported  by  £7  Mercurio  of  Santiago  from  the  figures  of 
the  Pubhc  Charity  Board:  January,  30.5  per  cent;  February,  20  per 
cent;  March,  21.4  per  cent;  April,  18.6  per  cent;  May,  19.8  per  cent; 
June,  20.9  per  cent;  July,  19.5  per  cent;  August,  16.S  per  cent;  and 
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September,  19.6  per  cent.  These  figures  are  the  more  noteworthy  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  percentage  has  been  known  to  rise  to  .35.4 
per  cent. 

COLOMBIA 

Hospitals  for  the  insane. — Two  buildings  on  the  outskirts  of 
Bogotfi.  have  been  designated  for  use  as  hospitals  for  the  insane,  one 
for  women  and  the  other  for  men  patients.  These  hospitals  will  be 
under  the  administration  of  the  Board  of  Charities. 

Specialists  in  prison  reform. — Congress  has  authorized  the 
Government  to  engage  the  services  of  three  foreign  experts  in  prison 
reform  to  study  and  prepare  a  plan  for  the  administration  of  prisons 
and  penal  colonies,  and  suggest  measures  for  the  prevention  of  crime. 
These  experts  will  give  lectures  on  the  above-mentioned  subjects  in 
the  National  Faculty  of  Law. 

Sanitation  of  ports. — Congress  has  provided,  by  virtue  of  Law 
No.  77,  of  November  17, 1925,  for  the  annual  allotment  in  the  budget 
of  a  sum  not  less  than  400,000  pesos,  for  a  period  of  10  years,  for  im¬ 
provements  and  sanitation  of  the  port  of  Barranquilla  and  for  various 
other  maritime  ports  of  the  Republic. 

Regulations  on  milk. — The  National  Health  Office  has  issued 
certain  rules  concerning  the  quality  of  condensed  milk  which  is  used 
as  food  for  children.  According  to  these  regulations  such  condensed 
milk  shall  have  at  least  9  per  cent  of  fat,  and  contain  no  foreign  sub¬ 
stance  except  sugar.  Tins  of  condensed  skim  milk  shall  bear  a  label 
in  Spanish  stating  that  the  milk  contains  fat  in  small  quantities  or 
none  at  all,  and  can  not  therefore  be  used  as  food  for  children,  except 
by  medical  prescription.  Powdered  milk  in  tins  must  also  cairy  a 
label  in  Spanish  stating  whether  the  milk  was  skimmed,  and  if  so, 
how  much  fat  it  still  contains.  Powdered  skim  milk  can  not  be 
used  as  food  for  children,  except  by  medical  prescription.  The  labek 
on  all  condensed  milk  containers  shall  state  the  date  on  which  the 
product  was  put  up  and  how  long  it  may  be  kept  without  deteri¬ 
orating. 

COSTA  RICA 

The  day  of  the  ox  and  the  horse. — The  Costa  Rican  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Animals  invited  the  officers  of  the  Government 
to  attend  the  exercises  held  in  San  Jose  in  observance  of  Christmas 
as  the  day  of  the  ox  and  the  horse.  The  society  is  working  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  public  to  appreciate  the  service  rendered  by  domestic  animals 
and  to  give  them  better  treatment. 

Housing. — The  first  100  houses  built  by  the  Costa  Rican  Red 
Cross  in  the  laborers’  section  of  San  Jos6  are  now  completed,  many 
being  already  occupied  by  families  who  have  thus  found  comfortable 
accommodations  at  a  low  price.  In  this  district  the  sewers  are 
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installed,  a  septic  tank  is  being  built,  and  public  bathliouses  are  to 
be  opened.  The  neighborhood  of  the  new  houses  is  said  to  be 
very  attractive,  due  to  the  type  of  house  built  and  the  improvements 
made  in  the  streets.  The  Red  Cross  is  now  planning  to  construct 
1 50  more  houses,  which  will  ease  conditions  considerably  and  relieve 
the  rent  situation  for  the  working  classes. 

CUBA  ' 

Olympic  games. — The  Cuban  Government  has  accepted  the 
suggestion  made  by  the  committee  in  charge  of  organizing  the 
Central  American  Olj'mpic  Games  to  hold  these  games  in  the  city 
of  Ilabana  in  the  year  1930. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Campaign  against  mosquitoes. — Complying  with  a  request  from 
the  Departments  of  Sanitation  and  Agriculture,  a  consignment  of 
5,000  fishes  of  the  Gambusia  Affinis  species,  whose  special  food  is 
the  larvae  of  mosquitoes,  was  sent  to  the  Dominican  Republic  from 
the  United  States  under  the  care  of  an  expert  on  fish  breeding  from 
the  health  department  of  that  country.  A  number  of  these  mos¬ 
quito-destroying  fishes  have  been  placed  in  various  lagoons  around 
the  vicinity  of  Haina  and  Nigua,  while  others  have  been  kept  at 
the  Haina  Agricultural  School  for  breeding  purposes. 

ECUADOR 

Child  welfare  work. — The  nurses  of  the  Ester  Concha  de 
Tamayo  Child  Welfare  Center,  located  in  the  city  of  Guayaquil,  f 
have  established  a  weekly  home-visiting  service  in  order  to  instruct  i 
mothers  in  the  proper  care  of  their  children. 

•  Recognition  of  the  services  of  Dr.  Michael  E.  Conner. — 

On  October  1,  1925,  Dr.  Michael  E.  Conner,  American  hygienist 
and  sanitation  specialist,  was  decorated  by  the  Ecuadorean  Govern¬ 
ment  with  the  medal  “El  M4rito,  ”  first  class,  in  recognition  of  his 
services  to  the  Ecuadorean  nation  and  city  of  Guayaquil  for  the 
extermination  of  yellow  fever  in  the  year  1919. 

HONDURAS  ! 

Comayaguela  better  BABY  SHOW. — A  better  baby  show  was  } 
held  in  the  city  of  Comayaguela  at  Christmas,  when  awards  were  ? 
delivered  to  the  winning  babies.  Reports  from  the  committees 
who  weighed  and  judged  the  babies  during  the  registration  period  j 
showed  that  there  were  many  healthy  little  Hondurans  in  that  city. 
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MEXICO 

Social  service. — The  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  and 
Education  has  approved  a  decree  which  authorizes  the  Bureau  of 
Primary  Education  to  open  two  courses  for  social  service  workers 
in  the  National  Normal  School.  Once  they  receive  their  degree, 
some  of  the  social  workers  will  advise  expectant  mothers,  supervise 
the  nutrition  of  children,  vaccination,  personal  hygiene,  etc.,  while 
others  will  take  care  of  children,  supervising  them  in  public  places 
and  in  general  whenever  they  are  away  from  home  guidance. 

Child  care. — The  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Child  Welfare  Board,  has  decided  to  organize 
institutions  where  the  children  of  women  working  in  factories  or 
other  places  may  be  kept  during  the  day.  The  children  benefited 
through  this  measure  must  be  of  preschool  age.  The  secretary  has 
also  issued  a  call  to  all  writers  of  drama  to  write  adequate  plays  for 
children  combining  amusement  and  education.  Through  the  per¬ 
formance  of  such  plays  it  is  hoped  to  prevent  children  from  attending 
theatrical  performances  intended  for  persons  of  mature  mind  and 
character. 

NICARAGUA 

Health  measures. — Dr.  Luis  Manuel  Debayle,  director  general 
of  the  National  Council  of  Health,  recently  held  a  conference  with 
the  Minister  of  Government  in  regard  to  the  treatment  and  segrega¬ 
tion  of  prostitutes  having  a  venereal  disease.  Plans  are  being  made 
for  prophylaxis  for  men  suffering  from  such  diseases,  as  supplementary 
to  the  treatment  being  given  women. 

panama 

Inter-American  Congress  of  Women. — A  letter  from  Seflora 
Esther  Niera  de  Calvo  to  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  announces  the  holding  of  a  Pan  American  congress  of  women 
in  Panama  at  the  same  time  as  the  congress  to  be  held  in  June,  1926, 
in  commemoration  of  the  congress  called  by  Bolivar  a  century  ago. 
The  foremost  women  in  the  countries  of  the  Americas  will  be  invited 
as  guests  of  the  Government  of  Panama  and  will  be  chosen  from 
among  the  outstanding  educators,  lawyers,  physicians,  writers  and 
proponents  of  social  service  work.  Seflora  de  Calvo  is  in  charge 
of  the  organization  of  the  women’s  congress. 

Child  welfare  and  school  hygiene.  See  page  299. 

PERU 

Water  sltpply. — The  Government  has  approved  the  estimate  of 
21,312  Peruvian  pounds  presented  by  an  American  company  for  the 
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construction  of  a  reinforced  cement  conduit,  16  inches  in  diameter, 
to  carry  drinking  water  between  Lima  and  the  suburb  of  Miraflores. 

URUGUAY 

Ruling  on  sanitary  arrangements  in  business  establish¬ 
ments. — A  circular  of  the  Board  of  Industries  dated  October  15,  1925, 
carries  a  decree  of  the  Administration  Council  of  Montevideo  regu¬ 
lating  the  ordinance  on  sanitary  arrangements  in  places  of  employ¬ 
ment.  According  to  this  ordinance  all  industrial  and  commercial 
establishments,  as  well  as  business  offices  in  general  or  any  place 
where  a  number  of  persons  are  employed,  shall  be  provided  with 
proper  sanitary  arrangements,  including  well-lighted  and  ventilated 
washrooms,  and  where  the  nature  of  the  establishment  permits  it, 
these  arrangements  shall  be  completed  with  the  installation  of  baths. 
It  is  also  obligatory  to  have  individual  towels  in  the  waslu*ooms. 

VENEZUELA 

Campaign  in  favor  op  child  welfare. — Through  the  daily 
newspapers  the  National  Administration  of  Public  Health  has  started 
a  very  important  campaign  in  Caracas  in  favor  of  child  welfare. 
A  number  of  interesting  articles  have  already  been  published  in  some 
of  the  leading  papers  covering  such  subjects  as  the  proper  food  for 
infants,  breast  feeding,  the  nervous  system  of  children  and  other 
questions  of  particular  interest  to  mothers. 

Disposal  of  trash  and  garbage  in  the  city  of  Caracas. — An 
additional  credit  of  1,000,000  bollvares  has  been  allotted  in  the 
budget  of  the  Interior  Department  to  cover  the  cost  of  installing  in 
Caracas  two  incinerators  for  disposing  of  the  city’s  garbage  and  trash, 
in  accordance  with  the  Executive  order  of  November  23,  1925.  The 
Public  Health  Office  is  in  charge  of  the  construction  and  installation 
of  these  incinerators. 


ARGENTINA 


Death  of  Jose  Ingenieros. — Cable  notices  from  Buenos  Aires 
last  October  announced  the  death  of  Josd  Ingenieros,  the  eminent 
author  and  well-known  psychologist  so  widely  recognized  in  his  own 
country  and  abroad  as  an  advanced  thinker  and  iconoclast  of  out¬ 
grown  customs.  One  who  knew  him  quoted  him  as  saying:  “The 
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governments  are  in  the  hands  of  the  old  men  of  pre-war  times,  and 
the  old  men  should  retire  to  their  homes  *  *  *  the  hope  of  the 
future  lies  in  the  youths  not  yet  30  *  *  *  the  old  order,  the  old 
institutions  have  gone  down  in  the  hectacomb  of  Europe  *  *  * 

Jos6  Ingenieros  was  born  on  April  24,  1877,  in  Buenos  Aires,  graduating  with 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  the  University  of  the  Argentine  capital, 
where  he  was  destined  to  found,  after  postgraduate  work  in  Europe  in  mental 
pathology,  the  Institute  of  Criminology  in  1906.  In  1905  he  was  sent  as  Argen¬ 
tine  delegate  to  the  Fifth  International  Congress  of  Psychology  in  Rome;  in  1909 
was  elected  president  of  the  Argentine  Medical  Society,  and  president  of  the 
Argentine  Society  of  Psychology  in  1910.  In  1911  he  went  to  Lausanne  and 
Heidelberg,  where  he  studied  until  1914.  In  1915  he  attended  the  Scientific 
Congress  in  Washington  as  the  guest  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  and  in  1918 
was  proposed  as  life  member  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires. 

Sr.  Ingenieroe  was  also  the  editor  of  important  publications,  having  directed 
the  Archives  of  Psychiatry  and  Criminology  from  1902  to  1913  and  the  Revisia 
de  Filosofia  from  1916  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Nosotros  and  Cvltura  Argentina, 
which  are  well  known  throughout  the  Spanish-speaking  world,  owed  much  to  his 
pen.  His  principal  works  are:  “Simulation  in  the  Battle  of  Life,”  “Simulation 
of  Mental  Disorder,”  “Hysteria  and  Suggestion,”  “Pathology  of  Musical  Lan¬ 
guage,”  “Argentine  Sociology,”  “Criminology,”  “Principles  of  Psychology,” 
“The  Average  Man,”  “The  Evolution  of  Argentine  Ideas,”  and  “Questions 
Relative  to  the  Future  of  Philosophy.” 

In  the  death  of  Jos4  Ingenieros  Latin  America  has  lost  one  of  her  most  brilliant 
intellectuals,  a  master  whose  vigorous  mentality  constantly  stimulated  the  rising 
generation  to  inquire  into  the  worth  of  things  as  they  are,  in  order  to  formulate 
ideas  for  things  as  they  should  be,  since  the  future  would  be  of  their  making. 

BOLIVIA 

Monument  to  heroic  women  of  the  War  of  Independence. — 
On  San  Sebasti&n  hill  in  Cochabamba  a  monument  is  to  be  erected 
in  memory  of  the  women  of  Cochabamba  who  performed  many 
heroic  and  patriotic  deeds  during  the  War  of  Independence. 

Bolivian  student  wins  distinction. — Mr.  Jos6  M.  Villa vicencio, 
a  young  Bolivian  student  of  architecture  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
syUania,  has  the  distinction  of  being  among  the  50  students  awarded 
prizes  in  the  annual  competition  of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi¬ 
tects.  This  competition  is  held  every  year  for  the  students  in  the 
last  year  of  architecture  in  all  the  universities  of  the  United  States. 
Besides  a  modal  of  honor  bestowed  on  the  winners  of  the  competition, 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects  gives  these  50  students  a 
six-months’  trip  to  Europe,  during  which  they  visit  the  principal 
art  centers  under  the  direction  and  guidance  of  competent  professors. 

BRAZIL 

Interment  of  remains  of  Dom  Pedro  II  and  his  consort. — On 

December  4,  1925,  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Dom  Pedro  II, 
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Emperor  of  Brazil,  his  remains  and  those  of  the  Empress  Thereza 
Christina  were  interred  in  the  Cathedral  of  Pctropolis,  the  city  which 
they  had  founded  and  made  famous.  The  populace  and  the  civil 
and  military  authorities  receivoil  the  remains  with  every  honor,  for 
the  democratic  Emperor  holds  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Brazilians  of  to-daj’.  His  remains  and  those  of  his  Empress  were 
brought  from  Portugal  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  a  war  vessel  in  1921  and 
given  temporary’  interment  in  the  Cathedral  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

CHILE 

“  Chile.” — The  Bulletin  takes  pleasure  in  welcoming  to  its 
exchange  list  the  new  magazine  called  Chile,  a  most  attractive  and 
informative  monthly  in  English,  published  in  New  York  City  under 
the  able  editorship  of  Sr.  Ernesto  Montenegro,  a  Chilean  writer  of 
distinction.  The  first  number,  issued  in  January  of  this  year,  has 
the  following  interesting  table  of  contents: 

“President  Figueroa  of  Chile”;  “A  Statement  of  Facts”;  “Changes  in  the 
Chilean  Constitution”;  “From  .Ambassador  to  Secretary  of  State”;  “Americans 
and  Chilean-.Amcricans  in  Chile”;  “Personal  Recollections  of  the  Hon.  BeltrAn 
Mathieu”;  “Characteristics  of  Chilean  Family  Life,”  by  the  Hon.  William 
Miller  Collier,  United  States  .Ambassador  in  Chile;  “Chilean  International 
Cooperation,”  by  Carlos  Castro  Ruiz,  Counselor  at  the  Chilean  State  Depart¬ 
ment;  “Chile  and  the  United  States,”  by  Charles  M.  Pepper,  director,  Chile- 
American  Association;  “The  Kemmerer  Mission  in  Chile,”  by  Raoul  Sim6n, 
Financial  Editor  of  La  Nacidn,  Santiago;  “The  Editor  Speaks  His  Mind”;  “The 
Highways  of  Chile,”  bj’  F.  G.  Leighton,  C.  E.;  “Chilean  Nitrate,”  by  N.  Mate- 
luna,  C.  E.;“A  Short  History  of  Chile,”  by  Luis  Feliii  Hurtado;  “Farewell 
Tributes  to  Ambassador  Mathieu”;  “A  Statistical  Outline  of  Chile”;  “Chile 
in  1925”;  “Commercial  and  Financial”;  and  “Consular  Notes.” 

COLOMBIA 

Centennial  of  Sim6n  BolIvar’s  death. — Law  No.  89  was  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  Congress  on  November  19,  1925,  requiring  the  sum  of 
100,000  pesos  to  be  appropriated  annually  until  1930,  to  cover  the 
expense  of  commemorating  the  centennial  of  the  death  of  the 
Liberator,  Sim6n  Bolivar. 


NICARAGUA 

Portrait  of  Rub£n  DarIo. — On  October  12,  1925,  the  celebra¬ 
tion  in  Managua  of  the  Fiesta  de  la  Raza,  or  Columbus  Day,  included 
the  unveiling  of  a  portrait  of  Rub^n  Dario  in  the  National  Library. 
The  portrait  of  the  famous  Nicaraguan  poet  is  the  work  of  the 
Nicaraguan  painter  Trfinsito  Sacasa. 

PANAMA 

Venezuela  presents  BolIvar’s  portrait  to  Panam.a. — On 
December  19, 1925,  a  full-length  portrait  of  Sim6n  Bolivar,  the  gift  of 
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Gen.  Juan  Vicente  Gomez,  President  of  Venezuela,  to  the  llepublic 
of  Panama  was  officially  presented  by  the  Venezuelan  Consul  Gen¬ 
eral  in  Panama,  Seftor  Carlos  E.  Villanueva.  The  gift  of  the  por¬ 
trait  was  in  return  for  the  “handful  of  earth”  from  the  site  in  Panama 
of  the  Pan  American  Congress  called  by  Bolivar  in  1826,  requested 
by  Venezuela  for  deposit  in  the  Bolivar  Museum  in  Caracas. 

VENEZUELA 

Inauguration  of  a  monu.ment  to  a  Venezuelan  patriot. — 
On  October  28,  last,  a  monument  was  unveiled  in  the  city  of  Caru- 
pano  in  honor  of  the  illustrious  Venezuelan  patriot,  Gen.  Jos6  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bermddez,  the  ceremony  being  attended  by  high  officials  in 
military  and  civilian  circles.  This  beautiful  statue  of  white  Carrara 
marble  is  placed  on  the  Boulevard  Bermudez  overlooking  the 
Caribbean  Sea. 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  JANUARY  15,  1926 


Argentine  bide  situation  during  October,  1925 . . 

First  estimate  of  production  of  cereals  and  linseed  correspond¬ 
ing  to  tbe  agricultural  year  1925-26. 

Argentine  sugar  production . . 


Condition  of  Buenos  Aires  banks,  including  branches  at  close 
of  business  on  Sept.  30, 1925. 

Municipal  taxes  in  Rosario . 

Definite  figures  of  area  sown  in  cereals  and  linseed  for  agii- 
cultural  year  1925-26. 

Destruction  of  Argentine  wheat  crop . . . . 


Nov.  9  Henry  H.  Morgan,  consul  gen¬ 
eral  at  Buenos  Aires. 

Nov.  16  Do. 

Nov.  17  Robert  Harnden,  consul  at 
Rosario. 

Nov.  20  Henry  H.  Morgan. 

Nov.  21  Robert  Hamden. 

Nov.  23  Henry  U.  Moigan. 

Nov.  30  Robert  Hamden. 


The  production  of  gold,  bismuth,  wolfram,  and  lead,  1908  to  Nov.  23  Stewart  E.  McMillin,  consul 
1924.  at  La  Paz. 

BRAZIL 


Amazon  V'alley  mbber  market  for  September,  1925 . .  Oct.  24 

Commerce  and  industiies  of  Manaos,  quarter  ending  Sept.  30,  Nov.  6 
1925. 

Favors  granted  to  paper  mill  in  State  of  CeaiA . ;  Nov.  9 

Inspection  of  factories,  Government  decree.  State  of  Parahyba  Nov.  10 

Favors  for  wicker  furniture  factory.  State  of  Alagoas . ;...do _ 

Centennial  of  “Diario  de  Pernambuco”  of  Recife  on  Nov.  7,  Nov.  11 
1925. 

Port  of  Natal,  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  improvements.  (Tbe  Nov.  12 
provisions  of  the  project.) 

Banking  movement  in  tbe  cities  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  ...do _ 

Paulo  from  January  to  June,  1925. 

Proposed  revision  of  Brazilian  tariff . ...do _ 

Change  in  system  of  distribution  of  gasoline  in  Porto  Alegre..  ...do _ 

State  of  Para  offers  gratuitous  370,000-acre  concessions  of  Nov.  13 
mbber-produring  lands  in  development  project. 

Report  on  Brazilian  cocunerce  and  mdustries  for  the  month  of  ,  Nov.  15 
October,  1925. 

Public  works,  Al^oas,  during  1924 . ,  Nov.  16 

Imports  into  Recife,  January  to  June,  1925 . ...do _ 

Cotton  shipments  and  crop  prospects,  Pernambuco,  quarter  Nov.  18 
ended  Sept.  30, 1925. 

Exports  of  the  State  of  Sergipe,  1923  and  1924 . ...do _ 

Buanoe  sheet  of  Bank  of  Brazil  lor  October,  1925 . !  Nov.  19 

Agricultural  production  of  Pernambuco,  crop  year  1923-24 _ ...do _ 

Amazon  Valley  robber  market  in  October,  1925 _  Nov.  23 

Credit  for  expenditures  in  1922  and  1923,  PetroUna-Therezina  Nov.  25 
Railroad. 

Exchange  operations  in  Rio  do  Janeiro  market  during  October,  Nov.  30 
1925. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  financial  market  during  October _ _ i...do _ 

Brazil’s  foreign  trade  during  the  first  7  months  of  1925,  share  Dec.  2 
of  the  Unit^  States. 

The  lines  necessary  to  complete  tbe  rail  connection  of  Rio  de  Dec.  3 
Janeiro  with  tbe  State  capitals. 

Finances  of  the  City  of  Aracajfi,  Sergipe .  Dec.  4 


Tbe  Rio  de  Janeiro  coffee  market  for  November . ,  Dec.  5 

Crop  prospect  in  Brazil . L..do _ 

Declared  exports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  to  the  United  States  ;  Dec.  7 

during  November,  1925.  | 

Coffee  valorization,  Sao  Paulo-Minas  Geraes  convention .  Dec.  10 

Exchange  operations  in  Rio  market  during  September .  Dec.  12 

Report  on  Brazilian  commerce  and  industries  for  November,  Dec.  IS 
1925. 

Balance  sheet  of  Bank  of  Brazil,  November,  1925 .  Dec.  17 

Regulations  governing  silk  worm  imports . do _ 

Brazilian  bank  holidays  in  1926 . '  Dec.  18 

Amazon  Valley  mbber  market  for  November,  1925 . !  Dec.  19 

Crop  and  commodity  movement  from  Para,  Septembw  quar-  |  Dec.  21 

ter,  1925.  > 


R.  Frazier  Potts,  vice  consul  at 
Para. 

Edward  B.  Kirk,  vice  consul 
at  Manaos. 

Fred  C.  Eastin,  jr.,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Pernambuco. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


A.  Gaulin,  consul  general  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Do. 

E.  Kitcbel  Farrand,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Porto  Alegre. 

R.  Frazier  Potts. 


Fred  C.  Eastin,  jr. 

Do. 

Do. 

Homer  Brett,  consul  at  Bahia. 
A.  Gaulin. 

Fred  C.  Eastin,  jr. 

R.  Frazier  Potts. 

Fred  C.  Eastin,  jr. 


A.  Gaulin,  consul  general  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Do. 

Howard  Donovan,  consul  in 
charge,  Bahia. 

A.  Gaulin. 

Allan  Dawson,  vice  consul  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Do. 

A.  Gaulin 
Do. 

Do. 


R.  Frazier  Potts,  vice  consul 
at  Para. 
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Subject 


CHILE 

Monthly  review  of  Chilean  economic  and  trade  conditions — j  Dec. 


COLON  BU 

Production  of  wheat  in  Colombia . 

Railway  construction  notes . . 

Censorship  of  moving  pictures  and  other  spectacles  in  the  Car¬ 
tagena  consular  district. 

Concession  for  electric-light  plant  and  waterworks  at  Carta¬ 
gena. 

Railway  construction  notes . . 

Statistics  of  imports  and  exports  at  Buenaventura,  for  Novem¬ 
ber,  1925. 

School  of  commerce  created  in  the  University  of  Cartagena... 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  quarter  ended  Sept.  30, 
1925. 

Proposed  highway  construction  in  Colombia . 

The  Barranqullla  Railway  ii  Pier  Co.,  report  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  shareholders  on  Nov.  27. 

The  reconstruction  of  Manizales . . . . 

Proposed  highway  construction  in  Colombia . 


CVBA 

Prospects  for  1925-26  sugar  crop  in  consular  district  of  Santiago 
de  Cuba. 

October  review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Cuba . . 

Market  for  fruit  and  vegetable  sbooks  in  Isle  of  Pines . 

DOMINICAN  BEPUBUC 

Report  on  the  sugar  crop . 

Labor  and  Immigration . 

ECVADOB 

Teview  of  tne  commerce  and  industries  of  EciLidor  for  October 
1925. 

GUATEMALA 

Change  in  Ouatcmalan  postal  rates . 

HAHI 

SimpUilcation  in  formalities  connected  with  salesmen.. . 

Northern  Haiti  as  a  source  of  supply  of  raw  materials  to  the 
United  States. 

Economic  and  commercial  survey  for  Haiti . 


MCABAGUA 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  western  Nicaragua  for 
November,  1925. 

PANAMA 

Monthly  report  of  commerce  and  industries  of  the  Ri 
of  Panama,  November,  1925. 

Motor  bus  operation,  new  regulations _ _ 

Market  for  materials  used  in  soap  manufacture . 


A^cultuial  Defense. 

UEUCUAT 

daughters  and  shipments  by  the  three 
of  Montevideo,  during  October,  1925. 

VENEZUELA 


Shoe  industry  in  Venezuela. 
The  market  for  belting . 


preparing  Maracaibo  coffee  for  market. 

Coffee  report  from  Maracaibo  district  for  November,  1925. 
Review  of  commerce  and  industries  lor  quarter  ended  M 
31,  1925. 

Commerce  and  industries  Caracas  district  for  quarter  ent 
^pt.  30,  1925. 

The  importation  of  shoe  leather  into  Venezuela . 


Date 

Author 

1925 
Dec.  1 

Dec.  5 
Dec.  7 

C.  F.  Deichman,  consul  gen¬ 
eral  at  Valparaiw. 

Do. 

Do. 

Nov.  27 

Nov.  30 

Dec.  2 

Lester  L.  Schnere,  consul  at 

Cartagena. 

Alfred  Theo.  Burri,  consul  at 

Barranqullla. 

Lester  L.  Schnere. 

Dec.  3 

Do. 

Dec.  4 
Dec.  8 

Dec.  11 
Dec.  17 

.Alfred  Theo.  Bnrrt. 

Charles  Forman,  consul  at 

Buenaventura. 

Lester  L.  Sebnare. 

Do. 

Dec.  18 
...do.... 

Alfred  Theo.  Burri. 

Do. 

Do. 

Dec.  19 

Do. 

Nov.  30 

Dec.  1 

Dec.  14 

Francis  R.  Stewart,  consul  at 

Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Carlton  Bailey  Hunt,  consul 
general  at  Habana. 

Sheridan  Talbott,  vice  consul 
at  Nueva  Oerona. 

Dec.  5 

Dec.  10 

W.  A.  Bicken,  consul  at 

Puerto  Plata. 

Do. 

Nov.  23 

Richard  P.  Butrick,  consul  at 

Ouayaquil. 

Dec.  10 

Stewart  Eagan,  vice  consul  at 

Ouatemala. 

Dec.  9 

Dec.  18 

Winthrop  R.  Scott,  consul  at 

C^  Uaitien. 

Dec.  24 

Maurice  P.  Dunlap,  consul  at 

Port  au  Prince. 

Dec.  10 

Harold  Playter,  consul  at 

Corinto. 

Dec.  12 

.  Dec.  19 
.  Dec.  20 

H.  D.  Myers,  consul  at  Pana¬ 
ma  City. 

Do. 

Do. 

Dec.  4 

1  Digby  A.  Willson,  consul  at 

Asuncion. 

Nov.  25 

'  0.  Oaylord  Marsh,  consul  at 

1  Montevideo. 

Nov.  27 

.  Nov.  28 

.  Nov.  29 

Dec.  1 

Alexander  K.  Sloan,  consul  at 

Maracaibo. 

Arthur  R.  Williams,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Caracas. 

Dayle  C.  McDonough,  consul 
at  Caracas. 

Alexander  K.  Sloan. 

.  Dec.  5 
Dec.  9 

Do. 

Dayle  C.  McDonough. 

Dec.  10 

Arthur  R.  Williams. 

..  Dec.  11 

Do. 

